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For Ts first three years The Use of English, originally a publication of 
the Bureau of Current Affairs, was produced by an editorial board of four. 
All contributions were retyped in quadruplicate and circulated to the four 
members, who met each quarter to plan a new number in detail. This made 
for thoroughness and a lively exchange of views; it also helped (we believe) 
to bring out well-planned and balanced numbers. But it was not an organi- 
sation which suited the conditions that followed the closing of B.C.A. and 
the dispersal of its staff, and the change to publication by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus—a change which has not affected, and does not in any way affect, 
the complete editorial independence of this quarterly. The original editorial 
board ceased to exist in December 1952 (though all the retiring members 
are expected to continue as contributors), and with the current issue Mr. 
J. H. Walsh becomes Assistant Editor. Mr. Walsh has had teaching exper- 
ience over the age range 9 to 19, and is the author of a number of text books. 
* * * * * * * 


In the U.S.A. there are three monthly magazines devoted to the teaching 
of English—one of them was reviewed in our Winter 1952 issue; and many 
interesting text books have been produced, some of them readily adaptable 
for use in this country. We hope to publish some accounts of the teaching 
of English in the United States, and to keep going an exchange of ideas. 
At present we are particularly interested in getting into touch with teachers 
of English from the States who are here on exchange visits, and also with 
English teachers who have gone to America, so that we may obtain their 
impressions. We shall be grateful to any reader who can help by putting 
us in touch with an exchange teacher. 

~*~ & *&* * * * * 


We are no longer printing accounts of work done by pupils on our 
Reading Sheets. These reports have been of great value as a guide to the 
planning of fresh sheets, and the work done by children has always been 
most interesting to read, but they have served their purpose. We shall use 
the space saved to print more articles. However, we shall welcome com- 
ments from users on the suitability or otherwise of these sheets; they circulate 
widely, and we are anxious that they shall meet our readers’ needs. 
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Contributions, normally not more than 1,500 words in length, are wel- 
come, and if accepted will be paid for on publication. 
* * * * * * * 


The following items will appear shortly: A Survey of English Courses; 
Set Books, III: (Henry IV, Pt. I); Set Books IV: (The History of Mr. Polly); 
Self-Education—the Modern Difficulties; A Primary School Syllabus; The English 
Language Paper; Anthologies Surveyed; English in Further Education; Projects 
for the English Specialist. 


[continued from opposite page| 
most of them leave at the legal minimum age of 15; though some stay on 
till sixteen or later. 

Most of the staff at a grammar school have taken a degree after three 
years at a university, followed by a year’s training for teaching in a university 
training department. The bulk of the staff at a modern or primary school 
have had two years at a training college, but the number of teachers with 
university degrees in these schools is increasing. 

A small percentage of children go to independent schools outside the state 
system, which charge fees. A pre-prep. school is commonly attended up to 
the age of seven; boys may then go to a preparatory school till 13, when 
they enter a public school. Besides the public schools there are a few pro- 
gressive schools, such as Bedales or Dartington Hall. Independent schools 
are usually boarding schools, and at their best they are ahead of anything 
the state can offer; however, there is a wide range of quality among them, 
and the inferior ones are well below the weakest state school. Frequently 
the independent school offers its staff better pay, better conditions, and longer 
holidays than the state school; they usually recruit staff straight from the 
universities, without the training year officially required in the state system. 
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Wer HAVE been asked to explain the terms used in English education that 
recur in these pages, and the best way of doing this is perhaps to write a 
brief note on the educational system here; there is no set of grades which 
can be equated with the grades of schools in the States. 

More than gs per cent of all children go to a school financed by the state 
and maintained by a local education authority, which may be responsible 
for a county or a large town. From the age of five to eleven the child goes 
to a primary school; the first two years will be in an infant class, and the 
rest of the time in the junior school. At eleven plus, the child is allocated 
to a secondary school, after a selection process in which intelligence tests 
play a large part. If the child is judged to have some capacity for learning 
from books, he or she goes to a grammar school, but most go to modern 
schools; there may be opportunities for transferring to a technical school at 
about thirteen years of age, but the development of technical education 
varies from one part of the country to another. Both grammar and modern 
schools may consist of boys only or girls only, or they may be mixed. 
About 20 per cent (it varies a little) of the child population goes to a gram- 
mar school; there is keen competition for places, as this type of school is the 
main entrance to the professions. In a few areas there are comprehensive 
schools providing grammar, modern and technical education in one building. 

Most English schools are divided into streams, according to the ability of 
the children. A two-stream school takes in about 50 or 60 new children 
every September and divides them into an A form and B form. Larger 
schools have an entry of three or four forms each year; the first year children 
in a four-stream school will be in one of forms IA, IB, IC or ID, and at 
the end of the school year they will be moved up and constitute forms IIA 
IIB and so on. 

After four or five years in a grammar school pupils sit for the General 
Certificate of Education, usually taken in the Fifth Form by all girls and 
boys of 16. After this most of them leave school; about 20 or 25 per cent 
stay on at school in the Sixth Form and study for university entrance or 
some examination. In some grammar schools the standard of work in the 
Sixth Form is high, and may exceed that attained in a provincial university. 
At modern schools very few children sit for the General Certificate, and 

[continued on opposite page] 
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WHAT IS 
GOOD CHILDREN’S WRITING? 














by 
FRANCES STEVENS 


PART II 


THE GOOD qualities of the passages of children’s work which have already 
been considered are enhanced when we examine a selection of the poorest 
work sent: 


Passage F (girl of eight) 
A Faithful Friend 

Once upon a time I went to the woods and my brother went with another boy and 
they went across the sand when the tid was out and went across the sand and walked 
across the sand untill thy had reched the Iland and thy wanted home and one of them 
got to sticks and he yoused the to sticks for ors and he lost his ors and shouted for 
help and a fisherman waved his hand and came across to get the boy and my brother 
stad and and to plesmen came in there van and brought John Kelly home to 10 
Royston mains criesent and He got a cup of tea and some bickets and some buns and 
some cakes. 

This is struggling, incoherent, unconvinced and unconvincing. The child 
has mastered a certain amount of elementary spelling, and can even manage 
a fairly difficult world like ‘fisherman’, but it is plain that writing is a great 


labour to her, as is shown by the ‘stuck gramophone needle’ performance of 


‘went across the sand’. She is as yet incapable of the objectivity, transference 
of ideas and organisation of material which would have enabled her to make 
something of the subject. The writing seems to have some vague referenc 
to an actual experience, but the girl’s uncertainty about what she is ies 
to do, and the fact that written language is still such an intractable medium, 
make the work discrete and almost unintelligible. 


Passage G (boy of nine) 
A Dream 

Last night I had a very curious vivd dream. I dreamt about scarednes in my room. 

When I awoke my window ratling and my doar was opening and shuting. There 
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were shados on the wall and on the furnatur. After a whil I fell asleep and forgot what 
I was dreaming about. In the mornin I was prepared for the school in the morning. 


The mere act of writing is still a slow conscious effort for this boy, as is 
shown by the laboured handwriting. Once or twice the touches begin to be 
convincing, but he is not sufficiently master of his elementary technique to 
take any delight in composition. 


Passage H (girl of ten) 


The Tale of a Frock 

| have been made in a factory. I am going to be sent in a parcel to Tonbridge 
Wells. Iam a frock. And the postman has just took me in the parcel. The parcel is 
there nearly. It has just arrived at the place. The man took the parcel into the Shop 
and went. The Shopkeeper is just going take the String of the parcel. And in there 
was a frock. The lady did not like it very much. Then someone came into the shop 
and asked if she could look at some frock. She saw the postman bring that parcel she 
looked at it but she did not like it was to dirty. She looked at another one she said 
could I have that one please. The lady thought the one she bought was nice. Then 
another lady came in and said could I have a frock to fit my little girl. She bought 
the dusty one. But she was going to give it to her sister. The little girl wore it for 
two weeks. The She tore me up for dusters. She washed me But She could not get 
me clean. So She threw me away. And that was the end of me. But I was a nice 
frock and my colours were red and green. The lady bought me for one pound ten a 
sixpence. The shopkeeper was glad that She was glad that She sold me. 


Repetitive, inconsistent and incoherent. The work utterly lacks vigour, 
and is even more inconsequent than Passage F. One feels that certain details 
(c.g. ‘tore me up for dusters’) were suggested in a previous class preparation, 
and have been wearily dragged in without any sense of conviction. 


Passage I (child of ten) 


Gypsies 
One day a large family of gypsies were sitting round the fire and there names were 


Jack, Matilda, Genty, Polly, Maudee. Now Genty and Polly were little girls and 


Genty was always geting herself in the soup and this was one if her unlucky nights. 
She fell in the fire and burnt off her nose and a big man with a firse face came along 
and painted the place where her nose had been the same colour as her face. And from 
now on Genty had no nose. 
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Chis is a piece of utter silliness, as far as possible removed from genuine 
imaginative fantasy. It illustrates the dangers of presenting a child with an 
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invented situation which carries no conviction and demands an act of co- 


ordination far beyond her power. 


The first thing that strikes the reader of all these passages is the close con- 
nection between writing and personality. The writers of the weakest group 


give no picture of themselves, or reveal only their negative feelings of 


inadequacy and confusion. Most of the best work, on the other hand, gives 


a very definite suggestion of the personality of its author. The writer of 


Passage A shows herself to be a normal child of her age, interested in real 
situations, the early maternal responsibility of the little girl having now 
largely transferred itself from dolls to living creatures. In Passage D the 
picture of the young scientist, intelligent, orderly, earnest and rather humour- 
less, is already apparent. Passage E reflects a warm, eager, imaginative nature, 
quick to receive and able to retain impressions, sensing the lacrimae rerum and 
able to universalise his emotions. These children are not precociously or 
deliberately subjective; in a sense, they reveal themselves quite unconsciously, 
but, having received the appropriate stimulus, they are able to write them- 
selves naturally into their work. They have found their objective correlative. 

It is interesting to speculate on the nature of this relationship between 
writing and personality. If there is such a close connection, does it follow 
that a rich, responsive personality is likely to produce good writing? Cer- 
tainly a person of few enthusiasms, limited perceptions and narrow interests 
cannot write well, for he has nothing to say. A personality of the former type 
however, possesses always that abundant life which seeks expression in some 
form, and therefore has at the outset a strong predisposition to success. It 
seems, then, that the teacher of English should not only use composition as a 
means of self-expression, but should concentrate much attention on awaken- 
ing the child’s interests and awareness, and thus on enriching the self which 
will be expressed. 

This brings us to the next marked characteristic of good writing: its vitality. 
In the best children’s compositions energy is always present. It may get out 
of control, but it does not flag. In the weakest work it is almost entirely 
lacking, and in mediocre work it manifests itself at the beginning or inter- 
mittently but is not sustained. Closely connected with vitality is coherence. 
The best work is a whole, and is felt by the child to be a whole, written under 
the same dominating impulse, which integrates it and gives it shape. In con- 
trast the poorest work is chaotic: it is felt only as a series of disconnected 
units. The strength or weakness of this feeling for coherence is seen not only 
in the whole work, but also in the structure of the sentences, which are the 
units of thought. In the poorest and most immature writing the sentences 
(whether masked by incorrect punctuation or not) are incomplete or simple 
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statements, either isolated or else connected by ‘and’, the most elementary 
and undiscriminating of the conjunctions. A feeling for adversative con- 
junctions, the use of such words as * although’, ‘however’, ‘nevertheless’, and, 
above all, an increase of complexity in the sentence-structure, are all signs of 
progress and promise in children’s writing. 

Punctuation both reinforces and reflects the writer’s sense of structure. 
By far the most important stop is, of course, the full stop. An invariably 
correct use of this stop is proof that the child knows what a sentence is—that 
he is thoroughly conversant with the unit of expression. (It should be noted, 
however, that the occasional omission of the full stop, or the substitution of a 
comma, does not necessarily prove the contrary). Other stops are not so 
fundamental, but the correct use of commas is the sign of a good perception 
of relations and also a sensitive ear for rhythm, and the use of question and 
exclamation marks shows the development of the child’s rhetorical sense. 
Able children are sometimes inclined at first to over-use the more dramatic 
stops, but this tendency will usually correct itself, and is to be welcomed in 
the earlier stages of composition as a sign of enthusiasm. More than any 
rhetorical punctuation, however, it is the writer’s vocabulary which denotes 
his meaning and is a sure measure of his ability. The best writers all have a 
strong feeling for words. A good junior’s vocabulary, moreover, is not only 
wide but accurate. A very young child may be fascinated by the newness of a 
word, its shape or its sound, and use it without discrimination; an adolescent’s 
vocabulary may be pretentious and inaccurate. The junior child loves to add 
to his store, but he is also keenly interested in the right word for the purpose; 
his intelligence is engaged as much as his emotions. 

The approach to written work in the schools varies considerably. It 
appears that, in one, themes are set and (from the recurrence of similar 
material in several compositions) prepared in class in considerable detail 
before writing is done. In another there is evidently no sharp cleavage 
between English and other subjects, and the best writing shows an easy 
assimilation of historical, geographical and other material. Another school, 
again, shows concentration on specific techniques in turn. One school, 
encourages a considerable amount of unrestricted and lengthy writing of 
‘novels’, but balances this freedom and expansiveness by setting a number of 
restricted pieces of writing which involve training in formal correctness. 
Some of the work sent shows reproduction of given material. Elsewhere, 
the chief stress has apparently been laid on invention (supplemented reluc- 
tantly, one feels, by the teacher, when the child’s ‘originality’ dries up). 

[his report, which is concerned only with the attempt to find some com- 
mon standards for judging children’s writing, must necessarily deal superfici- 
ally and inadequately with the whole difficult question of how to produce 
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the best work. A few matters, however, may be briefly considered, firs 
among which is the great importance of the subject of a composition. The 
best writing is seen to be that which springs from the child’s known interest 
—the particular occasion given is a tapping of enthusiasm already latent 
As a headmaster writes: “Enthusiasm for the subject is of paramount 
importance. When enthusiasm wanes the work becomes inferior in quality, 


a 


quantity and interest. When there is no enthusiasm to start with, the work 
never reaches above mediocrity and is of little value as an exercise’. Now, it 
is true that the awakening of interest is a more complex matter than merel} 
finding the right subject. It is also true that a gifted writer has so strong al 
urge towards verbal expression that he will turn almost any theme to > his 
own account, whereas the poor writer has an impulse so weak that it is only 
aroused with difficulty. Nevertheless, it is possible to make a tentative 
generalisation from a comparison of the best and worst compositions in the 
body of work considered. On making this comparison the reader is im- 
mediately struck with the variety and particularity of the occasions provided 
for the first group, and the externality and monotony of the subjects set for 
the second. “Tuning in’ to the child’s interests is a delicate process, but iti 
evident that the teacher who can create a rich mental environment, in the 
setting of which the child longs to express himself, is more likely to succeed 
than the one who provides a supposedly interesting title and then tries ti 
compensate for a lukewarm interest by suggesting his own ideas in a clas 
preparation. 

Much confusion of thought about imagination and originality is caused 
by looking at these qualities from the adult point of view. The true original- 
ity of children is in the freshness of their response to those things which to us 
are familiar, and their imagination works most freely either when they seek 
a direct expression of this response, or when they are able to project them- 


— 


selves into a situation which for them is already throbbing with life. If this 
were understood, teachers would not think that in encouraging vapid 
pseudo-fantasies or artificial inventions they were fostering imagination. A 
boy readily projects himself into the life of ancient Rome which his teacher 
has brought so vividly before his eyes. A girl of nine, faced with the ridicu- 
lous task of imagining herself a button, can only write with a kind of angry 
humour: 


. She puts the other buttons on a dress and you are in the button box. The lad} 
comes and get’s you she had lost a button off the dress. Sews you on. Puts you in 
the wash you get cracked in the roller and thats the end of your life.’ 


The two functions of composition—which may be regarded as ‘self- 
expression’ and ‘efficiency’—sometimes coincide; for, as every artist knows, 
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the purest and most satisfying self-expression may be achieved through the 
effort to solve a technical problem, and, conversely, inefficiency impedes self- 
expression. Nevertheless, teachers find that the desirablility of allowing 
children to express themselves without constraint, and the necessity of teach- 
ing them certain techniques, are often at war. Some teachers attempt to 
solve this problem by giving the children their heads in certain compositions, 
and in others concentrating specifically on certain purposes such as exact 
description. It is probably well for teachers to have the distinction in mind, 
but not to make it quite explicit to the children, who for the most part are 
too immature to have much interest in the more subtle forms of technique 
for their own sake. The conventional rules, such as punctuation, can of 
course be largely taught in specific exercises, where the child has an interest 
in getting the ‘right answer’. The more abstract conception of exact descrip- 
tion, however, is not very attractive to the average child, and most of the 
‘descriptions of common objects or processes’ which seem to be gaining 
favour with teachers are rather arid. (They also, incidentally, often set the 
child the difficult task of managing a prolonged use of the imperative mood). 
A little manoeuvring by the teacher could usually put such an exercise into 
a credible setting. “Describe how to mend a puncture’ is a rather pointless 
exercise for the junior, who suspects that his teacher knows the answer quite 
well. He is likely to do much better if given the exercise in this form: 
‘Harry was setting out for his first really long cycle ride, which would last 
several hours and would take him through some lonely parts of the country 
and over rough roads. Before he set out, his father showed him how to mend 
a puncture. Describe exactly how he did it.’ Not only will the child write 
with a sense of purpose, but, in correcting the work, the teacher will have a 
much more convincing standard to appeal to than that of abstract efficiency. 

It is difficult to decide how far certain rhetorical matters such as voca- 
bulary, variations of phrase and structure etc., should be taught directly. 
Several schools have evidently given a good deal of conscious attention to the 
choice of words, and one teacher’s letter describes how the children are 
taught to give variety to their sentences by being reminded ‘that sentences 
should start differently (“How delighted I was... With some difficulty . . . 
Hurrying along . . . etc.”)’. Undoubtedly a certain amount of this attention 
is good, but care must be taken lest writing become too self-conscious an 
artifice at this early stage. 

An answer to the question “What is good children’s writing at the junior 
stage?’ may now be attempted. From this survey the dominant qualities of 
good writing are seen as vitality and coherence—vitality which is as evident 
in quiet as in exciting work, and coherence which does not necessarily cor- 
respond with rational connection, nor exclude digression, but springs from 
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an inner sense of form and perception of relationships. These qualities are 
accompanied by a command of sentence-structure and a capacity to express 
progressively complex conceptions as units of thought. Though some good 
writers are slower than others in mastering the essentials of punctuation, or 
show omissions or substitutions of stops largely through impatience, their 
punctuation reflects their feeling for the sentence and does not make false 
divisions in its unity. Spelling is a variable phenomenon, but the vocabulary 
of the best work is always both extensive and apt. The question of sincerity 
in writing is a difficult one. Pretentiousness may be as natural at one stage as 
naiveté at another. Similarly, in valuing originality, one must not confuse it 
with inventiveness. Both derivativeness and striving after effect may be a 
sign of growth in junior work, but when they are found it is more than ever 
important to feed the child’s mind with vivid first-hand experience, and to 
keep him constantly familiar with the best writing he is capable of enjoying. 
It will be seen, then, that in the achievement of good writing the teacher is of 
very great importance, for the teacher provides nourishment and stimulus, 
and by the utmost delicacy and response to the child’s development is able to 
create those individual, not standardised, situations in which the best writing 
is likely to appear. Only secondarily—and very much secondarily—is the 
teaching of composition a matter of instruction or prescription. It is pri- 
marily and essentially a matter of personal relationship. 
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by 
PRUDENCE HILL 


‘CoME ON, Bet. Shaow us aow they speak where you come from’, said 
one of a group of girls in a canteen. 

When Bet had obliged and her demonstration had been greeted with 
laughter all round, another girl said, 

‘“Zommerrzet” they say in Somerset, don’t they: Funny!’ and was 
answered, 

‘P’raps that’s just B.B.C. type of Somerset’. 

We tend to feel that someone who speaks differently from ourselves has 
both peculiar and slightly inferior speech yet, intrinsically, there is neither 
superiority nor inferiority—unless it be from a vocal point of view—about 
any true dialect or accent. (Dialect covers a whole manner of speech: 
vocabulary, intonation and speech sounds; whereas accent covers only 
speech sounds). 

Certainly most people are more speech-conscious than they were, but 
they think solely in terms of socially better or worse speech, better speech 
being what is called Standard English, and worse speech being one of the 
variants of this form. And their thoughts are further limited by the fact 
that they do not reach beyond the vowel sounds used. A university pro- 
fessor, a clergyman, a doctor or a product of Eton and Cambridge can get 
away with murder as far as speech is concerned, provided that he uses 
Standard English vowel sounds. It may be that his tone is thin or hoarse 
or nasal, his jaws incapable of movement, his lip muscles so flabby that he 
cannot pronounce half his consonants, his phrasing poor and his ‘r’ sound 
defective, but still his speech is ‘better’ than that of the country farmer who 
uses well a good and rich dialect, and whose voice is warm and pleasant to 
the ear. 

Of what value, then, is Standard English: Why is it considered better? 
Should we try to eradicate all trace of dialect in our speech? Can an accent 
be ‘cured’: These are among the questions people are anxiously asking 
today. Parents who are thinking of sending their children to government 
schools instead of the private schools to which they themselves went, are 
often worried not so much by the thought of large classes, possibly less good 
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facilities and a possible lower standard of tuition, as by the thought that 
their children may pick up that to-be-avoided-at-all-costs thing—the local 
accent. 

In the United States of America where life has developed along different 
lines from ours, there is very little of this feeling about accent and dialect. 
New Yorkers do not generally pronounce the ‘r’ in such words as ‘heart’ 
and ‘far’, and they pronounce the word ‘tune’ as we do and the word ‘log’ 
as ‘lawg’, but they do not consider as inferior speech the use of the ‘r’ by a 
Pennsylvanian, nor the General American pronunciations ‘toon’ and ‘log’, 
There can be sub-standard speech in any one region, just as a Devon man 
can speak his dialect well or badly, but there is no one dialect which is con- 
sidered to be better socially than any other. This is a sensible and practical 
attitude which we may wish prevailed in England; but we can only take 
the facts as they are. 

In England, as in other European countries of the same basic social pattern, 
it has come about in the course of hundreds of years that from the various 
dialects we have chosen one, spoken by a large number of people, not un- 
pleasant to the ear and reasonably intelligible to those who do not speak it, 
and called it Standard English. We have considered it expedient to have a 
consistent set of sounds to teach foreigners learning our language, and useful 
to have a universally recognised accent for official purposes, for the Church 
and for the Stage. 

In Europe, the standard speech of a country has usually been evolved and 
established by the educated people of the capital and the university cities: 
the centres of religion, learning and the arts. But exactly which vowels and 
intonations are finally used is a matter, almost, of historical and geographical 
accident; it does not mean that the vowel sounds of one of the dialects may 
not be more pleasant sounding, the intonation of another more musical nor 
the vocabulary of a third more expressive. 

Many people maintain that northern speech is better and more truly 
English than southern speech. Well—that may or may not be so. Surely, 
then, they say, northern English has as good claim to be called Standard 
English as has southern English, and why is it not adopted in that capacity? 
There is really no answer beyond the geographical layout of England, and 
tradition. If we have a standard accent, some one out of the two or three 
which fulfil the requirements must be chosen, and there is nothing against 
southern English when it is well spoken. 

All accents are not, however, equally good and if the speech sounds used 
are bad for the voice as an instrument, the accent cannot be considered good 
(e.g., the Cockney glottic shock: “Wo’ a lo’ ’o I'l bu’erflies in bo’les’!) In 
general, the urban accents are the worst offenders against good speech, 
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especially in the large cities which have grown up as a result of the industrial 
revolution. There, the vocal tone is apt to be harsh, probably because 
generations of speakers have shouted at each other in a smoky atmosphere 
and in the midst of noise. Also, since the speed of city life is conducive to 
the taking of short cuts, “Wa-yer-sy’? is adopted as being quicker to dispose 
of than ‘What did you say’? 

Nevertheless, however ugly and lazy some urban accents may be, they 
occupy an interesting place in our national history, besides which, they are 
often both lively and expressive of the speaker’s personality. This is more 
than can be said for one form of speech which is spreading through England 
today; it is a lazy and ugly accent, unrooted in tradition and belonging to 
no specific community; it has not even a name; it is just ‘an accent’. 

To have ‘an accent’ is either to use shoddy vowel sounds owned by no 
genuine dialect and to be entirely careless about the formation of consonant 
sounds, or to have a veneer of supposedly Standard English sounds laid 
awkwardly over some native form of speech. It is unpleasant to listen to 
because it is usually produced in a flat unmusical voice, it is always ugly and 
may be highly artificial. When people began to move in large numbers 
away from their original homes and social backgrounds, ‘an accent’ was 
born and, often, it is just the result of a misguided attempt to speak ‘better’. 
It is, in fact, the result of our thinking of dialect in terms of better and worse. 
What man can be blamed for trying to alter his vowel sounds when he can 
probably earn more money and be admitted to a desired social circle by 
so doing? 

There are, however, factors in modern life which may preserve good 
speech, whether it be Standard English or a dialect. Among them are the 
influence of the B.B.C., the concern of educationalists about speech and a 
growing appreciation of drama throughout the country. Probably nothing 
can be done to keep alive the small local dialects, for the social changes in 
our life are against them, but we can hope that at least two or three of our 
great dialects will survive and not only survive, but enjoy in our minds the 
respect due to them as an important part of our national heritage and culture. 
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I—TWELFTH NIGHT 
by CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


“TwetrtH Nicut’ is a frequent set book; this means that it is one of 


the plays commonly regarded as a safe introduction to Shakespeare. Unfor- 
tunately, the underlying assumption about this quality of ‘safeness’ is apt to 
be that it is synonymous with lack of difficulty, absence of challenge, even 
sheer innocuousness. Of course, if these qualities are really true about the 
play, then as an introduction to Shakespeare it is of small use; such a work 
could only be an evasion of the problem. My aim in this article is to indicate 
an approach to the play which shows it to be more complex and interesting 
than is usually recognised, and consequently that it may be a satisfying 
challenge to teacher and student. 

The usual assumption about it seems to be that it is a kind of circus 
embroidered with a sentimental fairy tale; in fact, an Elizabethan Christmas 
pantomime. But this view endows the play with an apparent inconsequence 
that is irritating to many students, especially perhaps to the more intelligent 
ones. Such readers allow to Viola her ‘charm’ and to Sir Toby and company 
their ‘funniness’, but they are apt to be impatient with the Duke ‘in lo 
with love’ and with the extraordinary vagaries of Olivia. The wate Cit 
of the play, in particular, is apt to be shrugged off, with the result that as a 
dramatic organisation it makes no total effect; the experience is fragmentary, 
unsatisfactory, and mystifying. 

I was myself led to what I think is a more coherent and rewarding view 
of Twelfth Night by a question in a test paper: ‘How many different attitud: 
to love can you distinguish in the play:’ I believe that a full answer to this 
question disposes of the apparent incoherence that I have indicated. 

It is obvious and easy to begin with Viola and Orsino; in fact it is by 
contrasting the two that the attitude of each can best be understood. In 
scene 4 of act 2, having been employed by Orsino to woo Olivia, Viola 
tries to persuade the Duke to give up hope: 
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VIOLA: But if she cannot love you, sir? 

DUKE: I cannot be so answer’d. 

VIOLA: Sooth, but you must. 

Say that some lady—as, perhaps, there is— 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 

As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 
You tell her so; must she not, then, be answer’d? 
DUKE: There is no woman’s sides 

Can bear the beating of so strong a passion 

As love doth give my heart; no woman’s heart 
So big, to hold so much: they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be called appetite— 

No motion of the liver, but the palate,— 

[hat suffer surfeit, cloyment and revolt; 

But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 

And can digest as much: make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me 

And that I owe Olivia. 


What are the implications of this speech of the Duke: One may notice 
that his passion is expressed entirely in physical terms. It is apparently ‘A 
motion of the liver’, and ‘as hungry as the sea, and can digest as much’, 
Moreover, if no woman can love as Orsino loves, then presumably Olivia 
lacks this capacity too, and what then of the high price he professes to place 
on her: She must be at best the most prized of his physical possessions, and 
he a bitterly jealous husband believing that her feeling for him may at any 
time suffer ‘surfeit, cloyment, and revolt’, and be distracted to someone else. 
In what, then, does Orsino’s love itself differ from mere appetite, and what 
is his reason for supposing that it is different, except that he has not yet been 
surfeited? 


And now, in reply, comes Viola: 


viota: Ay, but I know— 
DUKE: What dost thou know: 
VIOLA: Too well what love women to men may owe: 
In faith they are as true of heart as we. 

My father had a daughter lov’d a man, 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship. 

puke: And what’s her history? 

vioza: A blank, my lord. She never told her love, 
But let concealment like a worm i’th’bud 
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Feed on her damask cheek: she pin’d in thought 
And, in a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like Patience on a monument 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 


It is noteworthy that Viola’s craving is to be loved, whereas Orsino has 
only a craving to devour, and expects, apparently, no love in return—only 
right of possession. The fact that Viola is as reckless in her love as Orsino 
in his, is unimportant beside the fact that her capacity for real feeling is 
authentic, whereas he is self-deluded. If Viola is deluded about Orsino 
then she is exposing herself to tragedy; but this is more than Orsino himself 
is capable of. 

It is now time to consider Olivia. She is a great Lady, and her personal 
dignity is in proportion to her status. She is the daughter of a count, is 
desired in marriage by the sovereign of the country (and probably many 
others—Sir Andrew is a suitor), keeps a great household, and even her 
riotous hanger-on of an uncle, Sir Toby, is in awe of her. It is important 
that these facts about Olivia should be given full weight, because they are 
a clue to her behaviour in the play. Like Portia in The Merchant of Venice 
she is bored by the candidates for her hand, whom she may well suspect of 
desiring to marry her rank rather than herself. Her state of secluded mourn- 
ing for her dead brother need not be taken too seriously; it is a useful defence 
against her wooers. 

The second important characteristic of Olivia is her witty good sense. 
This appears in her humorous indulgence of the clown, and in her strictures 
on Malvolio, who will not indulge him: 


O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, and taste with a distemper’d appetite. To 
be generous, guiltless, and of a free disposition, is to take those things for bird-bolts 
that you deem cannon-bullets: there is no slander in an allow’d fool, though he do 
nothing but rail; nor no railing in a known discrete man, though he do nothing but 


reprove. 


The salty good sense of this does not suggest a woman without penetra- 
tion, or one likely to be easily infatuated. How, then, are we to account for 
her behaviour later in the play? For the solution to this puzzle, we must 
consider the scene in which Viola appears, disguised as the page Cesario, to 
woo Olivia on behalf of the Duke. Olivia is bored by the Duke, as what 
woman of sense would not be by a man who wooed only by proxy, but 
she consents to see Viola because Viola is importunate, and because she 
expects to make a fool of the page in such a way as to deter a second visit. 
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There follows a fencing match, in which all Olivia’s passes are foiled, and 
at the end of which she is pierced through the heart. This defeat comes 
about because Viola is different from Olivia’s expectation of her in two 
ways. First, instead of being a boring, mannered courtier, she is as poised 
and nimble-witted as Olivia herself; second, and far more important, she is 
sincere. Sincerity is a weapon Olivia is not equipped to meet; she has 
probably, at least in her wooers, never met it before. We must remember 
that Viola is in love, and debarred from expressing her passion except in 
the desperately frustrated way that we have seen. Orsino’s relationship to 
Olivia resembles Viola’s to Orsino in one respect: the object of the passion 
is, though for very different reasons, out of reach. Viola is, therefore, in 
complete imaginative sympathy with her master, and can address herself to 
Olivia in the very terms in which her heart would address him: 


vio1a: If I did love you in my master’s flame, 
With such a suffering, such a deadly life, 

In your denial I would find no sense, 

I would not understand it. 

ouivia: Why, what would you? 

vi0oLa: Make mie a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 

And sing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills; 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 

Cry out, ‘Olivia!’ O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you should pity me! 

outvia: You might do much. 


Olivia is, in fact, already lost; she is lost less because she is in love with 
Viola, than because she has been given a vision. This bored, lonely woman 
of high estate, who has nothing to fill her days except the flattery of cour- 
tiers, the witticisms of clowns, and the staling memories of a fading sorrow, 
now sees that she might fill her life with love, if only she can find a mate as 
worthy of being loved, and as capable of love, as Viola is. This explains the 
otherwise unaccountable marriage to Sebastian, or rather the fact that Olivia 
is evidently content to abide by this marriage even when she discovers the 
confusion between the brother and sister. Like Orsino, Olivia becomes in 
love with love, but whereas to him it is the most interesting of all forms of 
recreation, to her it is a matter of life itself. Sebastian, after all, is willing 
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to love her: he can be taught, just as Olivia herself has been taught by his 
sister. 

The loves of Orsino, Olivia and Viola are, as is so often the way with 
human love, by turns comic and moving, sometimes both simultaneously. 
But there is another kind of love in the play which, here as in life, arouses 
only the more brutal sort of mockery; this, of course, is the self-love of 
Malvolio. Space does not allow me to expatiate on his part in the play, and 
it is probably needless to do so, but it is worth noticing that he is, in his own 
way, as much ‘in love’ as the others; Olivia’s pointed rebuke early in the 
play is not there for nothing. His role completes the pattern of attitudes to 
love; he is, so to speak, at the comic end of the spectrum of which Viola is 
at the tragic end, and the grotesqueness of his self-delusion balances the 
phantasmagoria in which the romantic theme is played out. 

It is dramatic irony that in this phantasmagoria the only character to have 
a true measure of affairs is herself consciously unreal and a deceiver. Viola 
has the inner truth in her grasp but at the cost of being a conscious liar, 
rather in the same way as Feste alone is entitled to free comment before all 
just because he is an ‘allow’d fool’. The fool and the liar alone are the wise 
and the true—unless we make another exception, the sot. 

Sir Toby owes his privileged position in the play to the fact that he does 
not care to have one. Everybody else wants something or someone—even 
Fabian, perhaps, Feste’s position in Olivia’s household. Sir Toby wants 
nothing and nobody but his licence, and that, in the nature of the thing, he 
takes. It is on this rock of unconsciousness—his continuous, uninhibitedly 
coarse enjoyment depends on his being unconscious—that the brittle structure 
of error and delusion smashes, leaving the characters face to face with the 
truth; for it is his device of se tting Viola and Sir Andrew against each other 
in a duel that eventually, though unintentionally, exposes the shams and 
reveals the realities. He represents, if one wishes, the coarse actuality with 
which all ‘fancy’ must sooner or later and for good or ill come to terms; in 
this play, being a comedy, it is for good. 

Twelfth Night can thus be regarded as a marvellously complete pattern of 
attitudes to love, in which the psychology, instead of being merely whim- 
sical and clownish, is in fact subtle, varied and balanced; it is a play of 
profound sanity. As a pattern of humour it is no less comprehensive in its 
range, but the humour is intrinsic to the main theme; the chief protest to 
be made against the common acceptance of the play is that the coarser 
element should not be allowed to dominate, leaving the rest as a mere 
golden, sentimental backcloth. 
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by 
J. WEBBER 


Senior English Master, South Borough County Modern School, Maidstone 


We TAKE it for granted that the English Syllabus of the Modern School is 
carefully graded to meet the needs and abilities of A, B, C, and D classes of 
children, and that it specifies ‘readers’ or ‘texts—books of the Treasure 
Island type—but how have these been selected? The choice for A and B 
groups was probably made on a basis of (1) literary quality, (2) difficulty of 
language and ideas, (3) interest of the story, (4) the need for variety of 
stories. The choice for lower B and C groups, dominated by the difficulty 
of finding simple enough material, has produced a very mixed collection of 
Group and Supplementary Readers, and a few full length stories for the 
upper classes. 

[hese principles are good in themselves, but they do not ensure that the 
books chosen form a purposive course of reading for any Stream or class. 
Before suggesting a wider basis of selection let us briefly review the char- 
acteristics of the Modern School child which particularly affect the teacher of 
English. 

The average I.Q. of a year’s entrants of, say 120 children, is probably some 
way below the norm, and the range of ability and attainments is great. At 
the end of their second year ten to fifteen children may pass to a Technical 
School, while a similar number may still have a reading age of 7 or less. 

Their range of interests is nearly the same as those of Grammar School 
entrants—sport, animals, mechanical things, cinema, radio, television, arts 
and crafts, adventure stories, and so on—but these interests are more super- 
ficial and less well developed. The majority of the children are of a non- 
literary bent, and their choice of reading matter consists largely of Comics 
plentifully supplied with strip cartoons of which the text is skipped when 
difficulties of vocabulary or reading are met. These points must be kept in 
mind when we make a choice of books. 

What is our ultimate aim in persuading these children to read? We hope, 
by the time they leave school, to have led them to appreciate books as a life- 
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long source of pleasure, and a valuable source of information on their daily 
work and its problems, as well as their interests and hobbies developed by 
schoolwork, school clubs, and other organisations. Our master principle, 
then, should be that every book chosen must contribute to this aim in some 
way, and we can now consider subsidiary principles in more detail. 

It is supremely important to attract these children to books, so we must 
begin, at any rate, with something akin to their free choice of reading matter. 
The adventure story, the animal story, the thriller, and the detective story 
should be included in the reading matter of all classes so that even the least 
willing may find pleasure in reading. The Otterbury Incident by C. Day 
Lewis (Heinemann), John Buchan’s The Thirty-Nine Steps, Chang by Morse 
(Dent), and Poo Lorn of the Elephants by Campbell (U.L.P.), are good exam- 
ples of this kind of story, but they must be allocated to classes with care. The 
vitality of these stories is not proof against the children’s tendency to give up 
the effort to read if undue vocabulary difficulties are encountered, and second 
year A and B classes, creamed of the Technical School leavers, may become 
practically B and C classes respectively in the third year. 

Consideration of reading difficulty leads to the questions of ‘the accepted 
children’s Classics’ and literary quality. In boys’ schools Treasure Island is 
probably almost alone in holding its own with the thriller. Literary quality 
in a book is desirable, but if it depends on an extensive vocabulary, long and 
involved sentences, and descriptive passages which hold up the story, the 
book will be unsuitable. King Solomon’s Mines is unsuitable on these grounds. 

The second principle should be to extend the choice of adventure stories 
to those examples having a pronounced, but not overweighted, historical or 
geographical background. This type of story at its best is nearer to reality 
than the thriller, and in selecting it we are really aiming at bringing out the 
connection between literature and life, by encouraging the child to relate his 
reading to his general knowledge and what he learns in other subjects. Bran 
the Bronze Smith by Reason (Dent), for example, has its strongest link with 
history, but other links with geography and metal work should not be over- 
looked: while Garram the Hunter by Best (Dent), with its African background, 
has links with geography and primitive life. Possible links of this kind be- 
tween older children’s experiences, environment, school activities, and books 
increase in number. Sea Change by Armstrong (Dent), with its theme of 
an apprentice’s first voyage in a merchant ship, may be chosen for any or all 
of the following reasons (1) the proximity of the school to the sea and pupils’ 
interest in seafaring life, (2) the school’s connection with the Ship Adoption 
Society, (3) Social Studies including a Transport project (4) as a preview of 
life immediately after leaving school. The aim is not to give Geographical 
or Historical English lessons, but rather to lead the child to a pleased and 
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surprised discovery expressed by a sudden, ‘Please sir, we done that in 
‘Istry with Mr. —’. Sometimes colleagues may be invited to collaborate with 
the English teacher by giving extra emphasis in their ordinary lessons to 
topics which will appear in stories. 

So far stories have been discussed but, bearing in mind the principles 
already stated, at least three other types of book should find a place in the 
scheme—Biography, Autobiography, and Travel. Choice here is more 
difficult owing to the small number of suitable books in school editions. 
Coco the Clown by Poliakoff (Dent), and A Tale of Two Horses by Tschiffely 
(U.L.P.) are examples for lower classes. Teak Wallah by Campbell and The 
Voyage of the Cap Pilar by Seligman (U.L.P., abridged) will suit older classes. 
Of biographies such books as The Radium Woman and The Microbe Man by 
Doorly (Heinemann) should be considered. 

In the last year of school life especially English should take on something 
of the nature of a Humanity. The non-literary pupil who will never appre- 
ciate the subtleties of literary art may be moved by a well written biography, 
and the next step is to try to interest him in books telling the story of great 
human achievements. Text Books in format and content are not wanted, 
but well-written Library ‘Juveniles’ which, if only in an elementary way, 
may plant the germ of a true student’s approach to reading. The price of 
such books prohibits their classroom use in sets, but where ‘library periods’ 
form part of the time-table it may be possible to plan courses of reading for 
individuals. 

For C and D classes our ultimate aim and principles of book selection are 
the same as for A and B classes, though the detailed treatment of books and 
the standards achieved will be very different. The difficulty of selection is 
greater because of the unsatisfactory nature of much of the material available 
and a full discussion is impossible here. 

Concentration on simplicity and the use of limited vocabularies for non- 
readers often seems to lead to feeble stories, infantile incidents, and babyish 
characters in what are mere booklets entirely lacking the vitality of the 
Comic and unrelated to the child’s age and interests. The problem is to find 
books which excite and absorb the non-reader as the ‘Juvenile’ does the boy 
capable of reading. A kind of ‘Biggles’ series in words of one syllable is 
needed. Non-fiction readers for C classes are generally better than the 
Fiction readers, and there is a wide range of subject matter, but the lack of a 
story element to hold attention is a disadvantage. 

For the very backward children Junior School material should be avoided 
if possible, and for boys, stories with girl characters. Some simple readers 
contain surprising difficulties in vocabulary, proper names, and sentence 
construction, so that grading of books is not easy. In some cases it is possible 
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to use non-fiction readers, for example The Book of the Sea (Evans), as a 
preparation for a full-length sea story, so that recognition of a number of 
technical words eases the reading of the latter. The bait of ‘real books’ in 
size, length, and character of story must be held out as incentive to progress 
in reading. 

In upper classes where some progress in reading has been made such books 
as The Active Readers (Ginn), The Crusader Series and the Life and Adventure 
Series (Blackie) may be used, and later, some of the easier books chosen for 
lower A and B classes. 

Our aim implies the formation of a reading habit, so our last principle 
must be to ensure that the School Library offers a wealth of lively and 
interesting books for further reading by all children. Other books by our 
chosen authors should be included if possible as well as books similar to those 
we have discussed. Copies of books judged to be too difficult or too costly 
for general class use should be found there, so that any children capable of 
enjoying them may do so. The use made of the School Library by our 
pupils will be both a test of our principles of book selection, and a measure 
of our success in achieving our aim. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I HAVE taken The Use of English for some time here and have found some 

of the tests very useful. Why are the articles and reviews so often a mixture 

of academic pretentiousness and pedagogic ignorance? ‘Comprehension in 

a Technical Institution’ is a typical specimen of writing that our profession, 

to say nothing of the editorial staff and otherwise admirable publishers, 
: ; . 

ought to be ashamed of. Mr. Elias can’t spell or punctuate or write clear 


English and in spite of mentioning irrelevantly the name of Remy de 


Gourmont he evidently knows very little about language. He has himself 


not done the work he would have his pupils do on Mr. Polly’s language, 
as his sesquippedelian shows, and he doesn’t even give the correct title of the 
novel he admires. R. A. AUTY. 


Mr. Elias writes: After reading that clumsy third sentence I positively 
bask in Mr. Auty’s disapproval. I acknowledge the typing error, but surely 
correspondence in this magazine should rise above such pedantic correc- 
tions. Let Mr. Auty drop his blue pencil and learn to use a pen—courteously. 
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by 
W. H. MITTINS 


Senior English Master, Grammar School for Boys, Dover 


Tue List of titles in the ‘English’ section of film and film-strip catalogues 
is very short, Does this mean that the mechanical ‘visual aids’ have little 
contribution to make to the teaching of English: 

Educational films and strips are as yet mainly informative in character. 
They use their special visual impact to convey facts and observations. For 
this reason they find their most profitable fields in geography, chemistry, 
biology and other subjects with a high information content. English is much 
less concerned with the imparting of information. Its emphasis is rather on 
the acquiring of a technique—a technique of communication through speak- 
ing and listening, reading and writing. 

Such informative ‘English’ material as has been produced falls into two 
categories: background studies and literature. The first category includes 
strips such as ‘How a Book is Made’, ‘The Story of Writing’ and “The 
Development of the Theatre’, silent films such as the ‘Find a Word’ series, 
and sound films such as ‘The History of the English Language’ and ‘Back- 
ground to Shakespeare’. These deal mainly with the social, historical and 
literary contexts of words and books. Their place in the syllabus must 
inevitably be on the optional fringe rather than in the essential centre. 

The other category of informative visual material is that of the literature 
film. Commercial products such as “The History of Mr. Polly’, ‘David 
Copperfield’, ‘Henry V’ and ‘Hamlet’, though excellent adjuncts to reading, 
are too expensive and too long to become part of the regular syllabus. 
More practicable for classroom work are the strips illustrating Chaucer’s 
Prologue and Nun’s Priest’s Tale and the selections of ‘stills’ from ‘Oliver 
Twist’, ‘Great Expectations’, ‘Hamlet’, ‘Mr. Polly’ and other full-length 
films. 

But, apart from practicability, there arises the controversial question of 
suitability. At worst the film, like the schoolboy’s ‘comic’ and the potted 
pictorial versions of classics which have appeared in recent years, may dis- 
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courage reading. Less blatantly the film or film-strip, like the book-illustra- 
tions from which it often derives, may discourage imagination by imposing 
an outsider’s arbitrary interpretation of characters and events. 

The teacher will not be in a position to prevent his pupils from perma- 
nently identifying Mr. Micawber with W. C. Fields, Joan of Arc with 
Ingrid Bergman, Long John Silver with Robert Newton, and so on. But 
as far as lies in his power he should give the individual imagination its chance 
by deferring the visual experience until after the reading. It can then happen 
that the film, or more particularly the film-strip, will provide an admirable 
focus not only for revision but also for criticism of the book or play—and 
perhaps of the film as well. 

So much for visual aids to reading and to background studies in English. 
There remains the important but comparatively neglected field of technique 
in communication. Can films be of use in developing efficiency in speech 
and writing? 

Here it can be objected that films trade in pictures rather than words 
(even the sound film keeps language minimal), and that films favour ‘visual- 
ising’ at the expense of ‘verbalising’. There is enough validity in this ob- 
jection to be a warning against the indiscriminate use of film material, but 
not enough to discount the film as a visual starting-point for a verbal exercise. 

As a spring-board for discussion and especially for writing, the film and 
film-strip have certain advantages. The best of teachers will at times find 
himself in a quandary when choosing a subject for composition. If he sets 
it without comment, he invites empty word-spinning from those lacking 
the relevant experience or information. On the other hand, if he talks it 
over, he will in due course receive a number of regurgitations of his own 
remarks. Film material avoids this quandary by providing subject-matter 
without unduly anticipating its verbal formulation. Incidentally, by giving 
the whole class much the same start, it allows of more objective and there- 
fore more accurate marking. 

Any film or film-strip, whether about ‘English’ or not, can be the subject 
of an oral or written composition. This variety of material can be used in 
a variety of ways. 

The most obvious and least inspired method is simply to set the compo- 
sition after the film or strip has been seen and discussed. A useful variation 
of this is the running commentary. This can range from an elementary 
explanation of a simple film-strip (e.g., ‘How a Book is Made’, “The Frog’) 
to the microphone ‘tracking’ of a silent film (e.g., ‘Building a House’). A 
senior boy with facile tongue has been known to add both melodramatic 
dialogue and acid commentary to ‘The Great Train Robbery’, a silent 
‘primitive’. 
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For the average boy it is helpful to set a standard to aim at. While the 
use of gramophone commentaries in conjunction with film-strips is in general 
rightly deprecated, the making of a commentary for comparison with the 
commercial record (e.g., those sold with the strip ‘How a Windsor Chair 
is Made’) is an excellent purposeful test in English. Similarly it is a valuable 
exercise to Compare one’s own microphone commentary on a film run 
silently with the actual sound-track. For this purpose very suitable material 
is that which explains a simple process (e.g., “Water-Cycle’, “The I.C. 
Engine’). Topographical films (e.g., ‘Men of the Alps’, “The Valley of the 
Nile’, ‘The Thames’) can be used in the same way, but it is advisable to 
arrange for the geography specialist to devote one of his lessons to the 
subject beforehand. Collaboration of this kind is, by the way, one of the 
most worthy by-products of visual aids. 

Some of these exercises will indirectly involve elementary film criticism. 
But this aspect is worth more deliberate and thorough attention, and the 
English lesson is the best place for it. A considerable amount of time is 
normally given to criticism of stage plays, of which the average pupil 
probably sees no more than three or four a year. Some time ought to be 
given, now that opportunity exists, to the criticism of films, of which many 
pupils see three or four a week. 

he National Film Library provides very cheaply the material for a short 
course on the development of the film. A brief historical survey can include 
collections of early sequences (e.g., “The Beginnings of the Cinema’, ‘Found- 
ations of the Realist Film’), short ‘primitives’ like “The Great Train Rob- 
bery’ and “The Champion’, and extracts from early classics such as ‘Nanook’ 
and ‘Potemkin’. This survey—fascinating and profitable for a generation to 
whom Chaplin is a dim memory and the silent film an antique curiosity— 
can lead on to critical analysis based on the admirable ‘Critic and Film’ 
Series, in which sequences from ‘Great Expectations’, “The Overlanders’ and 
(at a more advanced level) ‘Odd Man Out’ are examined. 

When projectors are less noisy and it becomes possible in the classroom 
to listen appreciatively to artistic speech on the sound-track—the verse in a 
Shakespeare film, for example—the teacher of English will think, far more 
than at present, in terms of audio-visual rather than merely visual aids. In 
the meantime, he can profitably use visual material for practice in oral and 
written composition, for following up readings in literature, for instruc- 
tion in topics bordering on English, and for training in criticism. 
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II—A SHEPHERD’S LIFE 
by DOROTHY J. COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 


TEACHERS DO not often get a very pleasant surprise, so it is good to be 
able to write about work done on A Shepherd’s Life, with a mediocre Fifth 
form, three years ago. The success of this book was unexpected; ‘too slow’, 
‘no story’, ‘too many descriptions’, were comments that could have been 
made. The fact that they were not heightened my interest in an article in 
THE USE OF ENGLISH, Autumn 1950, in which the writer deplored the choice 
of books by examining bodies, asking what was the relevance of A Shepherd's 
Life to ‘Manchester townies’, “Miss Austen for devotees of Alan Ladd and 


Jane Russellz:’ Choosing books whose subjects are within the experience of 


school-children is an excellent idea, but the scope would be narrow indeed 
if it stopped at that, nor would teachers wish to have chosen for them, for 
General Certificate, when they can do some detailed textual work on prose, 
a half-way house between the pulp-magazine and Jane Austen. A Shepherd's 
Life, let loose on anon-literary form, certainly “townies’, with a background 
of ‘taking visitors in Summer’, might well be interesting, then. 

It seems an ideal book to read aloud. The style is so simple and direct, 
there are no fussy allusions to remember and it is easy to retain the many 
sketches from life which Hudson does so well—the lad scaring crows and 
running a quarter of a mile for the pleasure of seeing a wayfarer pass, young 
Caleb Bawcombe resisting the drover’s tempting offer for Rough, the 
invaluable sheep-dog, and the deer-poachers nailing up the keeper’s door, 
whilst their accomplices make off with stolen venison. As the children 
dropped into the easy, conversational tone, listening, or reading aloud 
themselves, they soon found there was going to be nothing exotic, no fine 
writing, only the quiet voice that went on talking and was trying to put over 
no tricks, merely stating what would come next and getting on * vith j it: 

‘So much did I like the valley of the Wylye when I grew to know it well, 
that I wish to describe it fully in the chapter which follows’. They know 
148 
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where they are with this honesty. As if to carry on from one subject to 
another, there are Hudson’s chapter-headings. These are quite delightful in 
themselves and when I asked for a description of them, I was given ‘Gos- 
sippy , which comes quite near something as homely as:— 


Chapt. XIX 
THE SHEPHERD'S RETURN 


Yarnborough Castle Sheep Fair—Caleb leaves Doveton and goes 
into Dorset—A land of strange happenings—He is homesick and re- 
turns to Winterbourne Bishop—Joseph, his brother, leaves home—His 
meeting with Caleb’s old master—Settles in Dorset and is joined by his 
sister—They marry and have children—I go to look for them—Joseph 
Bawcombe in extreme old age—Hannah in decline. 

They noticed the lack of fuss in describing the geography of the shepherd’s 
country:—‘You can picture this high, chalk country as an open hand, the 
left hand, with Salisbury in the hollow of the palm, placed nearest the wrist 
and the five valleys which cut through it as the five spread fingers’. 

With a few questions, these points about Hudson’s style might quite easily 
be given by the pupils themselves. The book is impossible to ‘cram’, 
because of its discursive technique and yet it is easy to remember, because of 
Hudson’s way of grouping his topics and fixing them, with sharp, visual 
impressions. Take, for instance, sheep dogs and how to train them, Salisbury 
and the plain, the “hungry thirties’ in Wiltshire, Gipsies; the work of revision 
is almost done by the chapter-headings. Questions in class showed that 
people who had never seen a sheep dog at work could take quite an interest 
in the training of one: comparisons were made between ‘the gatherings of 
half-starved yokels’ who resented the introduction of the new threshing 
machines in Wiltshire and the stories of Luddite rioters in our county, 
different and distant Yorkshire. 

An exercise which proved quite helpful in appreciating Hudson’s manner, 
was a comparison with a passage from A Village in a Valley by Beverley 
Nichols. I put it up on the blackboard: 


If one were to peer behind every doorway in even so tiny a village, as Allways, one 
would often find too heavy a load of sorrow for any man to bear. 

The amazing thing is the lightness, the careless grace with which the sorrow is 
borne. For most of the women of Allways show a bright face to the world, even 
when their hearts are heavy. Their lives are like their gardens. Even the poorest of 
them, who can only afford a handful of bulbs, and cannot possibly pay to have an 
odd man even once a week, always manage to have the little strip of garden in front 
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of their cottages, bright with flowers all the year round and as tidy as if it were run 
by the most efficient gardener. They are like those women living in mean streets, 
whose front windows are draped with the costliest lace curtains they can afford, 
while the rooms those curtains shadow are almost bare. 


I took Chapt. XVIII, ‘Old Wiltshire Days’, in comparison with this and 
the ‘whimsy’ poverty of the first appeared in contrast with the ugliness of 
the other. To drive this home, I quoted some fine passages from George 
Sturt’s Journals—a poor funeral (p. 134) the old man looking for a job and 
‘nervously fingering face and mouth’ (p. 52) and the brutal poverty of the 
life of ballast men, w orking all night on the railway (Change in the Village, 
p. 218). 

Hardy’s Far From the Madding Crowd had been on the home-reading list 
and had been fairly popular. I quoted the part describing the young sheep 
dog driving the flock over the edge of the chalk pit and pointed out for one 
thing, the often stilted vocabulary and forced allusions (‘lost Hylas’), and 
for another, that though this writing achieves a certain success, it has to be 
rushed along to the requirements of an exciting situation. We then looked 
at Chapt. XIV, ‘A Sheep Dog’s Life’, and the story of how Watch helped to 
get a flock of hungry lambs out of a field of rape, which would harm them. 
The different excitement of the plain story from life could then be noticed. 
It was even remarked that Hudson gives his situations away, by calmly going 
about something else, as if unconscious of the effect he has made. 

One or two stragglers remain from the time when we read A Shepherd's 
Life. I asked for a short written opinion of it as a ‘set book’ and was delighted 
to see how much had been remembered. It seems to me, with ‘Far Away 
and Long Ago’, almost a prose ‘Prelude’ in simple terms. I should hate to 
miss this record of a wholesome world in a search, however understandable, 
for more startling matter. “Manchester townies’ may like wholesomeness; 
at any rate, we should give them the chance to try. 
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USEFUL LESSONS 


USEFUL LESSONS: VII 


HOW WELL DO YOU HEAR A STORY? 


TuIs 1s an extension of the method described in a previous number (“The Missing 
Word’). The aim of the lesson is to show how a consistent purpose runs through a 
good short story (or almost any piece of writing), and how all the parts are determined 
by the needs of the whole. 

A story is chosen which lends itself to examination and which suits the age-group; 
for instance, T. F. Powys’s Mr. Pim and the Holy Crumb for age 16 or over, D. H. 
Lawrence’s The Rocking-Horse Winner for 15, J. Conrad’s An Outpost of Progress for 17, 
A. E. Richards’ Worthy is the Lamb for younger children who know Handel’s Messiah, 
R. Kipling’s An Unqualified Pilot for 12. The example chosen is T. F. Powys’s A Gift 
for the King, taken with 13-year-olds. 

First the story is read aloud without interruption. Then it is read again, but at 
perhaps a dozen points the teacher interrupts the narrative and asks the pupils to 
iot down brief answers to a question. (Written answers, even if many of them are 
never read out, ensure that all pupils make up their minds). After perhaps 30 seconds, 
the answers are discussed until a ‘sense of the meeting’ emerges—often in a few 
seconds, though sometimes a lively argument on something important will spill over 
into another period. Sample questions: (1) What is the point of ‘our King, our 
Queen, and our Prince’? (The repeated ‘our’ as though the nation were a family). 
(2) Why did the gentleman wear a gold chain? Why did Miss Topp suppose he 
wore it? (To keep his waistcoat from bursting). What did she infer? (That the Court 
was opulent). Where does this gentleman recur? (3) “Herb stout for sale, as supplied 
to the King.’ Why does the word have to be ‘supplied’ not e.g. ‘sold’ or ‘given’? 
(Discussion here of non-committal words). (4) The table is so shaky that—what? 
What is wrong with the sofaz the chairs? the china dog? What picture is built up 
by the details: (The home is habitable but nothing can be sold). (5) What details 
are chosen to give utter meaninglessness to the cottage window before it is cleared? 
(An empty birdcage, a dead hyacinth and a large black spider). (6) Lily gets at once 
the help she wants from the policeman. Any previous hints that she was likely to 
be able to do soz (7) Does the writer offer just the ending expected? (No—most 
readers expect the bottle to be empty before the king gets it). (8) What are the last 
five words? Are they true? (9) What was the substance of the first paragraph? Has 
the story grown out of it? 

[hese sample questions are in compressed form. The discussion can become a 
detailed examination of what the story demonstrably does. From repeated and varied 
concrete discussions of the kind, pupils can form clearly understood notions of what 
can be fairly asked of fiction, without imposing arbitrary standards. R.O'M. 
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by 
J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


THIS Is meant to be a report, and not a lecture on ‘how to do it’. In other 
words, I do not pretend to tell teachers in Modern schools how they should 
teach composition to their pupils, for that is a subject upon w hich, quite 
obviously, Iam not so well qualified to speak as they. By all accounts thei “its 
is almost always a difficult taskk—often a quite unrew arding one. But it does 
occasionally fall to me to assess the compositions of itediarn school children 
in different parts of the country. My concern here is merely to give some 
samples of the work I have read, and to offer comment where it may be 
useful. 

I would like first to make the fairly obvious point that the quality of a 
child’s composition—I am not thinking now of the quantity, or of the zest 
with which the work is undertaken—is likely to vary considerably with the 
topic prescribed. Some topics, popular with children though they may be, 
seem incapable of calling forth really good work. I remember an examina- 
tion in which thirteen-year-olds were asked to write about “an exciting 
adventure in an old house’. This subject was tackled with considerable zest; 
but there was something about the juxtaposition of “exciting adventure’ and 
‘old house’ which brought out all that is worst in children’s writing—which 
revealed, in effect, a pitiful preoccupation with skeletons, crushed skulls, 
rotting corpses, and every sort of violence and corruption. Yet these same 
children, given another topic, might have written pleasingly and imagina- 
tively; and one feels that the examiners, in putting temptation in the chil- 
dren’s way, got what they deserved. 

To my way of thinking, the best sort of composition topic is that which 
gives children a chance to make use of certain of their own experiences— 
experiences ordinary enough to be readily called to mind, but deriving 
significance from the childhood emotions which usually accompany them. 
The wise teacher will neither invite children to ‘give an account of an 
imaginary rocket-journey to the moon’, nor suggest that they ‘write 2 
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detailed description of the classroom in which they are sitting’; the first 
topic involves a fanciful experience and unpredictable emotions, the second 
an insignificant experience and no emotion at all. He will do better to 
choose a topic such as this one, which was actually set in an examination for 
Modern school children—‘Imagine that you have begun at a new school. 
Describe your first day there.’ Unadventurous as this is, it comes much 
nearer to fulfilling my conditions, and I would like for a moment to con- 
sider some of the ways in which children tackled it. 

There were, of course, those children who turned their backs upon per- 
sonal experience and went to their reading-books for inspiration. Here is a 
part of what one boy wrote!: 


As I entered the gates of that fine old school Rugby, I saw great towers, fine build- 
ings, standing in the warm and pleasing sun. On the far side of the school I saw Soccer 
games in progress. Coming towards me was a boy of fourteen years. ‘I say, are you 
the new chap?” he said, and I answered back “Yes’. “Well, follow me’, he said, so I 
followed him through a big oak door. We went down a long, narrow, dark hall. 

[ was shown to my study. I had to share my study with a new [boy] as well. It 
was a gloomy sort of room with a small wooden table. There was a cupboard. As I 
opened the door dust flew out as well as books. As I went to sit on a chair a tall boy 
entered. ‘I say, can’t you knock at a door before coming in?’ I said. The tall boy 


] ‘ r eo , 
said, "You two are my fags from now on. 


Such a treatment does not call for comment. Yet an account which does 
draw upon the writer's personal experience is not of necessity more success- 
ful. If the incidents are recalled without the emotions which accompanied 
them, the result may well be nothing more than a painfully literal record of 
mere commonplaces. (‘First we had Scripture, then arithmetic. Then lunch- 
time came and I ate my lunch and went to the toilet. Next we had geography 

’) A composition does not, in fact, come to life unless the child can select 
significant details and present them as something really felt and lived. That 
is what the writers of the two following extracts to some extent achieve: 


(2) On Monday I started a new school. All the girls in my class were new; nobody 
knew anyone else here. In between the lessons we all sat looking about us, no one 
daring to break the silence. How I missed the buzzing and chattering of my friends 
at the other school! 

In the morning, one by one, we filed into the classroom and up to our seats. Still 
no sound. I felt I wanted to sneeze and took out my handkerchief, but thought better 
of it; so I swallowed and it had gone. Just then a mistress came in and asked us if we 


‘In all the examples quoted, words have been re-spelt and sentences re-punctuated 
where necessary. 
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were all right. Just to be polite we answered ‘Yes’. Every time a desk squeaked, heads 
on all sides turned to eye to occupant, who turned blood-red to the roots of her hair 
and hastily put her nose in a book. 


(b) I first went to the headmistress’s room. She told me which class I would be in. | 
was delighted, as I knew my friend was also in that class. I went downstairs to the 
classroom, where all the children were working. I knocked the door and walked in; 
everyone looked up. 

I told the master, whose name I found out was Mr. James, that I was a new girl. ‘A 
new girl!’ was what I heard spin round the classroom. As I heard that I felt like run- 
ning out. 

The master asked me one or two questions about my other school. He then asked 
me if I knew anyone in that class. I was about to answer him when Margaret—that 
was my friend—stood up and answered for me. 

“Sit down,’ said Mr. James, getting rather annoyed. 

‘I do know that girl,’ I answered, rather afraid of him. 

I got permission to go and sit by her. 

I was given my books. After writing my name on each one I decided to keep my 
desk nice and tidy. I am rather ashamed to say I didn’t. 


Here is another topic which was set in the same examination. The children 
were given the opening sentences of a story—'I have been in bed, ill, for a 
fortnight, and my mother has moved my bed so that I can see out of the 
window. Every morning, exactly at 20 minutes past 9, I see, going up the 
hill, the same man with . . . "—and they were asked to complete the story in 
their own way. Clearly this was a topic which left them free to show the 
quality of their thoughts: they were not actually tempted to proceed in 
story-book fashion, but they were permitted to do so if they could think of 
nothing better. Many children availed themselves of the opportunity, and 
the following composition was typical of a hundred or so: 


... the same man with a very large and heavy sack on his back. I used to lie and 
ponder it over in my mind what he could be doing. He was nobody that lived in the 
village, and he always stopped at the corner and looked around, and then went very 
cautiously up the hill, and then disappeared. 

Nobody but myself and Pat my friend and her two brothers knew about this strange 
man. It was now the holidays and I was quite well again, and we decided that we 
would follow this man and see where he went and what was in this sack. We got to 
the top of the road and saw him disappear down a hole. Pat went to call the police 
while we went after him. When we had descended down the hole, we saw that the 
man was one of a gang of smugglers, and the things in the sack were gold watches. 
The police had arrived and had soon got the gang rounded up. As a reward we gota 


gold watch each. 
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We are, of course, up against those two popular ingredients of a child’s 
composition—the hidden treasure and the rewards-from-the-police. When 
[ was a boy at school, one of my teachers was particularly opposed to hidden 
treasure and rewards-from-the-police. “Bring that sort of thing into your 
composition,’ he would say, ‘and the examiner will get so angry that he'll 
tear up your paper and give you nought.’ I have often wondered since what 
would happen to an examiner who tore up a paper; and I have wondered, 
too, if any examiner, after valuing many hundreds of compositions, could be 
capable of such a display of feeling. Yet it is understandable that both exam- 
iners and teachers should feel impatient at being so often confronted with 
plate, jewels and money-rewards. Plates and jewels left exposed in impossible 
places! Rewards represented by long rows of figures, often plentifully (if 
irregularly) interspersed with commas! I dwell on this point because I feel 
confident that, when the best of their work is read out to them, the children 
will themselves prove by their interest and attention how unnecessary are the 
devices of their second-rate story-books. 

Here is another composition on the same topic as the last: 


... the same man with a limp, and a sack on his shoulder. He is a very old man and 
[call him Limpo. It takes him about a quarter-of-an-hour to get up the hill, and it 
does make me laugh to see some of the antics he performs in the process. 

First, at the very bottom, just under my window, he ties his shoe-laces up. Why 
he does this I cannot say because they are never undone. Then he growls, and spits 
at our dog Gyp, and goes ‘Poh!’; then he stamps off up the hill. Halfway up there is 
a wooden bench, and down he goes—plop! 

The other day, when he reached the bench and had sat down, the sack he was 
carrying had potatoes in, and it could not have been fastened properly, because as he 
sat down they all rolled out and back down the hill. Old Limpo was cross. He swore 
and stamped and cursed, and came raging down the hill shaking his fists at all and 
sundry. Some of his potatoes rolled into our garden. When he saw me laughing he 
shouted, “Come and help me pick up these blessed taters, you little nincompoop!’ ‘I 
can’t’, I called back, and again went off into fits of laughter. He stamped over our 
garden, and kicked poor Gyp who had come out to see what was going. 

Every morning since then, when he has gone past, he shakes his fist at me and 
spits ‘Poh!’ 


And it is this second composition, not the first, which in spite of its lack 
of jewels, caves and rewards, really shows imagination. For what, in the 
end, do we mean when we say that Billy’s or Betty’s work ‘shows imagina- 
tion’ > Do we mean that the child makes free use of ‘lost worlds’, inter- 
planetary warfare and weird inventions? Assuredly not. The kind of 


[continued at foot of next page] 
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MY CAT 
by a girl aged 13 


He was fluffy, oh! so fluffy 

With tail like a squirrel, 

Long and bushy, 

Four dainty paws that disdained 

To walk in water, muck or dirt. 

We see the empty chair, the bare coverlet, 
With a feeling that something that should be there, 
Is not, and never will be any more. 

He was proud but not unfriendly, 

With nose so delicate he snifted the air 

And came to us, rubbing himself against us; 
Almost affectionate was he then. 

But when he had eaten, out he went, 

Out, into the darkness and the night. 


He was dignified but not unapproachable, 

He gazed upon us, from aloof, almost lovingly 
With eyes half-closed but always alert. 

He sat there, unmoved by worldly disasters: 
But now he is not, and never will be any more. 


[continued from previous page] 


imagination we look for is that which selects and presents items of persona 
experience, synthesizing them into something which bears at once the 
stamp of the familiar and of the new. Many children are incapable of this 
sort of imagining. Others who are capable of it don’t do it; but they are 
more likely to do it when it is brought home to them, by examples, what it 
is in their writing which has the ring of truth. 
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PART ‘A’ by R. O’MALLEY 


Senior English Master, Dartington Hall 


IN THE notes on the last ‘A’ Sheet, it was suggested that a merely ‘literary’ 
judgment has no meaning. The next three ‘A’ Sheets are designed to take 
up this idea in three different contexts—first, humour; then crime fiction; 
and finally imaginative writing of the space-ship type. The approach should 
be helpful to pupils not specialising in English. They are reasonably enough 
frightened off by direct questions such as ‘Do you like the Westminster Bridge 
sonnet?’ or ‘Is The Masque of the Red Death a convincing story?’ But they 
are willing enough to discuss the soundness of Sherlock Holmes’s reasoning 
or Hemingway’s attempts at toughness. This is merely a beginning, but a 
good one: you can’t build a good house of bad bricks. 

No. XV offers five humorous passages of very different kinds. 

The first is the following from G. K. Chesterton’s short story The In- 
visible Man. 


His order was evidently a usual one. ‘I want, please,’ he said with precision, ‘one 
halfpenny bun and a small cup of black coffee.’ An instant before the girl could turn 
away he added, ‘Also, I want you to marry me.’ 

The young lady of the shop stiffened suddenly, and said: ‘Those are jokes I don’t 
allow.’ 

The red-haired young man lifted grey eyes of an unexpected gravity. 

‘Really and truly,’ he said, ‘it’s as serious—as serious as the halfpenny bun. It is 
expensive, like the bun; one pays for it. It is indigestible, like the bun. It hurts.’ 

The dark young lady had never taken her dark eyes off him, but seemed to be 
studying him with almost tragic exactitude. At the end of her scrutiny she had some- 
thing like the shadow of a smile, and she sat down in a chair. 

‘Don’t you think,’ observed Angus absently, ‘that it’s rather cruel to eat these half- 
penny buns They might grow up into penny buns. I shall give up these brutal 
sports when we are married.’ 


There is no great objection to Bright and Breezy writing of the kind except 
that it is juvenile. One does not really propose marriage in a virtual paren- 
thesis, nor would the world be a better place if one did; marriage has not 
really any important resemblance to a bun; the mention of dark eyes in a 
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dark lady is not really enough to evoke one’s sympathetic attention; and so 
on. Chesterton gets his effects not by seeing more than other people but by 
deliberately seeing less. The ‘if-only-two-and-two-didn’t-make-four’ kind 
of exploration is a useful part of growing up: no teacher will want to spoil 
the passage for children still at that stage. But it would be a pity for the 
Science Sixth to get no further. 

The second is a contrasting passage to show how serious humour can be. 
It is from D. H. Lawrence’s essay Man is a Hunter (page 155 of the Penguin 
edition of the essays). Lawrence is laughing at Italian peasants who give 
themselves the airs of big-game hunters when killing small birds. Here is 
the second of the five paragraphs quoted on the Sheet: 


There is nothing! Nothing! The game! La caccia!—where is it? If they had been 
shooting at the ghost of Hamlet’s father, there could not be a blanker and more 
spooky emptiness. One expects to see a wounded elephant lying on its side, writhing 
its trunk; at the very least, a wild boar ploughing the earth in his death-agony. But 
no! There is nothing, just nothing at all. Man, being a hunter, is, fortunately for 
the rest of creation, a very bad shot. 


For lack of space the description of the dead birds has had to be cut short on 
the Sheet. The whole essay should be read aloud if possible—it takes about 
eight minutes. 

If ever a demonstration were needed that anger and bad temper are oppo- 
sites, this passage would supply it. The beauty (for no other word will fit 
the kind of delight it gives) of the passage derives from the contrast between 
Lawrence’s terrifying scorn and his complete good-humour and poise. The 
pitch he is handling cannot defile him. If his victims could find one word 
out of tone they would have their loophole, but his control is perfect. The 
last, heavily-punctuated sentence quoted above, for instance, works up by 
steps to ‘the rest of creation’, only to drop devastatingly to the idiomatic 
assurance of ‘a very bad shot’. There is nothing poor Nimrod can do about 
it! It might be worth while at this point contrasting Gulliver’s description 
of the effects of gunpowder (chapter 7 of Brobdingnag); in ‘rip up the pave- 
ments, tear the houses to pieces, . . . dashing out the brains of all who came 
near’, Swift allows himself to be implicated in the violence he is describing 
and so falls short of his intention. 

Discussion of the passage would probably begin with such questions as 
these: Is it reasonable to shoot small birds: If so, in what frame of mind 
should one set about killing them? Is the writer’s indignation warranted: 
Exactly what is he so angry about? Is his pity for the birds genuine or sen- 
timentalz How do you know? What is this distinction between feeling and 
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sentiment?—In attempting to answer the last questions one is driven to 
examining exactly what Lawrence wrote. The account of the small birds 
at the market, the brilliant quick sketch of the umbrella-pine wood with 
‘hardly cover for a bumble-bee’, and the cumulatively ironical picture of 
the Hectors—every word is sharp-edged and true. Translation would hardly 
be possible, so superlatively English is the English. Any Form discussing 
the passage in detail would find that style and content are inseparable in 
writing of any significance—and that is a ‘literary’ discovery that not all 
literary critics have made. 

Next come a few of the 24 stanzas of A Waterloo Ballad by Thomas Hood. 
They were published in 1834, when the Battle was still quite recent—be- 
tween Guernica and the Somme by comparison with 1953. For example: 


And then there came a cuirassier 
And cut me on the chest;— 
He had no pity in his heart 
For he had steeled his breast. 


Next thing a lancer, with his lance 
Began to thrust away; 

I called for quarter, but, alas! 
It was not Quarter-day. 


One could express one’s astonishment at such writing the more freely if 
there were not modern equivalents. 

Fourth is the description of the Victory Medal in chapter 1 of Evelyn 
Waugh’s Black Mischief. It is intelligent, good-humoured nonsense. If non- 
sense is to be deplored, intelligence and good-humour are not—they are far 
too scarce. 

Last comes the ending of chapter 24 of Moby Dick; the passage comes 
immediately after the sermon to the sharks and gains greatly if the whole 
chapter (about 15 minutes) can be read aloud. Again the passage shows how 
humour can be the instrument of a wholly serious purpose, though the pur- 
pose here is quite different from Lawrence’s. Stubb and Fleece are outlandish 
characters, both seen with remarkable clarity. Melville is not laughing at 
the old negro, whose final remark has the sting of truth: ‘I’m bressed if he 
ain't more of shark dan Massa Shark hisself’. Equally Melville is not taking 
sides against Stubb. Stubb and Fleece are essentially two conflicting facts, 
both seen with sympathy and imagination. The reader is obliged to find his 
own equation between them, and the joke (if joke there is) is that both are 
inthe right. The most useful thread on which to hand a discussion is perhaps 
the presentation of Fleece. When we smile, is it at Fleece: If so, with what 
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justification? If not, what is there to smile at: Does he become ‘credible’ ip 
the passage? Is the writing packed or diffuse: What alterations, if any 
would be an improvement? 

Taken together, the five passages may be used to show, without over 
reliance on forbidding abstractions, that humour is of variable value; that it 
may be spaced out on a scale from the highly serious to the trivial—and 
indeed beyond zero to the objectionable. 


~ 


PART ‘B’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


It 1s perhaps not very unusual for a teacher, when he condemns a piece 
of writing as unoriginal, to find that some members of his class are not 


convinced. The fact is that stock situations and conventional language, 
known to be such by the teacher, are often quite unfamiliar to the children 
who cannot see for themselves how little a writer relies on his own resources 
and who are therefore not in a position to recognise merely derivative matter 
for what it is. The attitude of the children (not, of course, expressed in such 
words) amount to this: “You tell us that these thoughts and expressions art 
second-hand, but they do not appear so to us. Certainly we have never met 
them before.’ With this particular difficulty in mind I have taken my firs 
extract from a schoolgirls’ weekly, the Girls’ Crystal, for I hope that mos 
schoolchildren will have no trouble in finding in it much that has a decidedly 
familiar ring. 


~——" 


Punishment at School 


(2) 

Before they could recover the Head spoke again. 

‘This time,’ she went on sharply, ‘those wretched members of that lawless secre 
society have gone too far. Unless they confess to me here and now, they will be 
expelled publicly and in deep disgrace from Abbotsreed when they are caught. | 
demand that they stand up and disclose their identity here and now.’ 

There was a long silence... . And after a long wait, the Head nodded. 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘If they refuse to own up, then their punishment will be d 
the more severe when they are discovered.’ 
Her keen eyes seemed to linger on the ranks of the Fourth. 
‘I am convinced that the culprits are juniors and are members of the Fourth Form 
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I will give them until two o’clock this afternoon to consider the matter. If they do 
not own up then, the whole of the Fourth Form will be punished. . . . 

‘There is another matter I wish to speak about,’ she went on, her voice rising. “As 
the school is aware, Miss Trevone, the owner of Ravenscroft, gave permission for 
the Junior Dramatic Society to stage and hold rehearsals of their pageant-play there. 
Possibly you are aware, also, that on my visit to the house yesterday I was horrified 
to find the place in a disgraceful state of disorder; and much damage appeared to 
have been done. . . . And so, in order that such a thing cannot happen again, I refuse 
to allow any Abbotsreed girl to visit Ravenscroft. From this moment Ravenscroft 
and its immediate surroundings are out of bounds to every member of this school. 
You may now dismiss!’ 

Judy Carroll felt her head reel as Miss Drysdale’s grim words fell upon her ears. 
Ravenscroft was banned to the school. . . . It was a terrible blow. 


The situation is certainly a familiar one: some of the girls have formed a 
secret society, and the headmistress has been forced to deliver an ultimatum. 
Readers of school stories do not have to be told that a secret society is not 
a novel ingredient; nor will they find difficulty in recognizing Miss Drysdale 
(with her ‘keen eyes’ and her ‘grim words’) as an old acquaintance whose 
whole life must have been passed in exhorting offenders to own up, and in 
putting various resorts out of bounds. Perhaps one does not need experience 
of life in a boarding school to doubt whether these lawless secret societies 
really do flourish, or whether the exclusive groups occasionally formed by 
children often require to be taken seriously by the staff. One way of 
approaching the extract would be to consider the incidents and the people 
in it, and then to ask the class about similar incidents and people that they 
have met with in their earlier reading. It would then be possible to show 
that the writer draws on a large stock of material which is the property of 
all those who write this sort of story. 

Extract I(b) offers a contrast. It is something which the class should at 
once recognise to be ‘real’—the work of one who has not lost touch with 
her own childhood, and who therefore remembers how a child thinks and 
feels. At first sight this passage may appear rather ‘younger’ than the other, 
but perhaps the class can bear to condescend a little. 


I (b) 
Susan Garland has received a box of coloured eggs as an Easter present. As she runs to 
school she plans to tell the other children about it.) 

She was late and had to run, and when she passed the little cottage with the brass 
door-knocker and a canary in the window, the nice old man with the beard said, 
‘You are going to be late this morning, Missie,’ and he looked at his turnip watch. 
She toiled up the hill, a stitch in her side, and her face wet with perspiration, past 
the cottages with babies at the open doors and cats by the fire, past the silent gabled 
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house where two old ladies lived, and the old cottage where the witch pottered 
about. ... 

The bell stopped ringing and she was late. She would be caned, she had no excuse. 
She heard the Lord’s Prayer and the hymn as she took off her hat and cape, and 
hung them on the hook. She listened to the high voices and watched the door 
handle, waiting to slip in at the sound of Amen. Her little red tongue glided over 
the palm of her hand to prepare for the inevitable pain. There was a shuffle of fee 
and she turned the knob. All eyes switched her way as she walked up to the desk 

“Any excuse, Susan Garland?’ 

She dumbly held out her hand. Down came the cane three times on the soft 
flesh. Biting her lips and keeping back her tears she walked to her place, and bound 
her handkerchief round the hot stinging palm. Yes, there were three marks, three 
red stripes across it. 

Curious eyes watched her to see if she would cry, and she smiled round and 
whispered, “It didn’t hurt a bit,” but her hand throbbed under her pinafore, and the 
fingers curled protectingly round it... . It was an honour to be caned and to bear 
the strokes unflinchingly. Susan showed her marks to the girls round her, and then 
whispered, ‘I’ve got a blue velvet egg. Tell you about it at playtime.’ 


The questions to ask are: Does the extract hold the reader’s attention? As 


successfully as the first? Ifso, why: Does it use the extravagant language of 
the first? How, then, is the effect achieved: A line-by-line examination of 


the passage will show that it succeeds by its utter fidelity, by its inclusion 
of every detail that ‘tells’. The hurry to school, the late arrival, the appre- 
hension and the final punishment—all these the reader is made to ‘live’ as 
Susan lives them. One especial point should not be overlooked—the child- 
like way in which, once her punishment is over, Susan turns from it to the 
consoling thought of her coloured Easter egg. 

Extract I(b) comes from The Country Child, by Alison Uttley. It was 
published by Faber in 1931 and is reprinted in the Nelson Classics. I recom- 


mend this book to those who do not know it. 


Exercise II on the Reading Sheet invites comparison of two specimens ot 


children’s writing. The Use of English has recently given some prominence 
to children’s work, and it may be desirable to explain what such specimens 
are doing in a Reading Sheet. Admittedly our first concern as teachers is 
to agree among ourselves as to what constitutes good children’s writing; 
but having done so we can go further, and allow children to hear, read and 
discuss one another’s work so that they also may develop standards. Extracts 
from children’s own writing, if properly chosen, are likely to be of much 
greater service than literary extracts in anthologies, because the latter are 
chosen merely for their general excellence and not with an eye to the solu- 
tion of the young writer’s problems. Having said this much, I need offer 
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little comment on the following two passages, which are the work of two 
boys of the same age in the same class at school, and which, like I(a) and 
I(b), offer a chance to compare the ‘literary-conventional’ with something 
which has been freshly and accurately observed. 


II 


Cycling in Early Summer 


(a) 

We started out on a beautiful morning with a bright sky above us and a cooling 
south wind. Nature was in her full glory, the air smelt sweet, birds were singing 
loudly, squirrels scampered up trees at our approach and rabbits’ tails disappeared 
down burrows at our presence. Lambs jumped around friskily tormenting their 
mothers for nourishment. Cows lay lazily chewing their cud among the buttercups. 
A little foal galloped alongside her mother on its spindly legs. In another field a 
ploughman plodded along behind his horses furrowing the field. Butterflies fluttered 
from flower to flower. 

And so our journey went on in the presence of Nature’s glory. Oh, what a 
wonderful thing to be alive! 

At Langham we refuelled ourselves and continued our journey. 


(b) 

Turning the last bend we came to a halt by the river. The village at this time of 
the year is so unfrequented. Even so, a number of small boys were dipping jam 
pots into the river to catch minnows. One had caught a crayfish. We propped our 
bicycles by the buttress at one end of the bridge, and turned round to look at the 
memorial cross cut in the hill. Then, riding on up the opposite side of the valley, 
we noticed a flock of house-martins wheeling in clusters above a farmhouse. They 
could not have been in England long, even though most summer visitors arrived 
early this year. Underneath the overhang of the farmhouse roof a row of mud nests 
could be seen. Some hung down limp and useless; others were inhabited by sparrows; 
but a few remained in a fit state for the martins. The slope from then on grew steep 
—so much so that we stopped for a moment at one bend and rested our bikes on 
the bank. We were now high above the village, and even the conspicuous white 
rumps of the martins could hardly be seen. Where the hill was too steep for farm- 
land, Scots pines were growing. On the move again we emerged from among them 
into the sunlight at the top of the hill. 


What strikes the reader of the first extract is the remarkable and fortunate 
simultaneity of the various happenings; as if Nature’s glories, with some 
disregard for proper seasons, had been waiting for the young cyclists to 
pass before turning to and doing their durndest. What is more, each ‘glory’ 
is careful to engage in an activity which is popularly associated with it. 
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There should be no difficulty in showing the class that this string of common- 
places evokes a composite and improbable picture; and many children, 
surely, will recoil from the priggishness of “Oh, what a wonderful thing to 
be alive!’ Comparison with II(b) should be easy to make. Clearly the writer 
of it has an especial interest in birds, but his observation is not confined to 
them alone. 

Example III on the Reading Sheet, a song from As You Like It, is included 
for those who are prepared to accompany the reading of a poem by ques- 
tions designed to deepen understanding of it. 


Ill 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then heigh-ho, the holly! 

This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friends remember’d not. 
Heigh-ho! sing, etc. 


First of all the poem should be read aloud several times, preferably by 
different pupils, and it should be read again at intervals during the lesson. 
From these readings all discussion should spring. A really sensitive reading 
(I do not mean an exaggerated reading, but merely one which gives intelli- 
gent value to the words) will bring out the fact that each stanza is in two 
parts, and that there is a marked rhythmic difference between them; and 
discussion will show that the change of rhythm after the first six lines 
corresponds to a change of mood in the singer himself. First he bewails the 
instability of worldly attachments; then he hails the carefree life of the 
forest. It is a matter of directing questions skilfully so that the children can 
discover and express this change. 
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The next thing to do is to consider more closely the speaking of a single 
line— Unto the green holly 
—and to notice that a natural stress falls on the word ‘green’. We should ask 
why of all forest trees the holly in particular is acclaimed. There are several 
possible answers—the holly is conspicuous in a forest in winter, and in any 
case ‘holly’ rhymes with ‘jolly’. But we should not be content with these 
answers: we should try to establish the importance of the holly’s greenness, 
of its ever-greenness, and make it clear that it is the unchanging nature of 
the holly which has an especial appeal. Turning from a world where all is 
unstable, the singer finds permanence in the forest life, and of this perma- 
nence the evergreen holly is a convenient symbol. 

If this much is established, all that remains to do is to discuss some of the 
details before going on to a final reading of the poem. Amongst other 
things we should dwell on the repetitions (Blow, blow’ and ‘Freeze, freeze’), 
and consider the force of the alliteration in ‘friendship’, ‘feigning’ and ‘folly’, 
making it clear that one effect of alliteration is to bring certain words into 
prominence and thereby associate their meanings more closely together. In 
the second stanza there are two compact expressions—'benefits forgot’ and 
‘friends remembered not’-—which do not mean what to some young readers 
they may seem to mean. The first might be paraphrased as ‘the way people 
forget the kindnesses you have done them’, and the second as ‘the failure of 
people to remember their friends’. The words ‘nigh’ and ‘warp’ may also 
need explanation. 

The fourth and last exercise on the Reading Sheet offers an opportunity 
for the fairly close study of two passages of informative writing, both taken 
from books of ‘popular knowledge’. This exercise may be found useful with 
Science and other groups who are not following a literature course. (See 
the Teachers’ Notes facing page 184). 
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by 
FRANK MOORBY 


Senior English Master, Gateway School, Leicester 


TODAY WHEN Grammar School headmasters and others emphasize the 
vigorous intellectual training that these schools provide it is perhaps salutary 
to examine a report,’ issued by an association most of whose members teach 
in them. I suppose English is about the one subject where any training in 
taste and what might be called moral discrimination is attempted—at least 
on a fairly wide scale. For this reason the report is an important piece of 
documentation. 

If the language section of this report is better than the literary that is 
probably because it is able to draw on a considerable amount of contem- 
porary practice and presenting this in a comparatively abstract way, avoids 
the necessity of a value judgment. 

It is significant that even in this section, as the report approaches the 
concrete, there is a theoretical weakness and an inability to deal with the 
matter to hand. The discussion of imagery (p. 82) exemplifies the point 
admirably: ‘It should be realised, however, that not everyone has the same 
power of visual imagery, and that those who have a vivid pictorial imagina- 
tion will find the work easy, whilst those who do not visualise things . . .’ 

The kind of attention given to the novel is most disappointing. The 
urgency of the situation can hardly be said to be confronted by the tepid 
balance of opinion we see here. Much that is said, is of course, common- 
sense but it is surely a remarkable enterprise that gives seven pages (pp. 
88-94) to the novel and mentions only three of very unequal range in the 
course of it. This is merely a glaring example of the pervasive method of 
the report. Hints on ‘classroom technique’ undirected by constant reference 
to the use of actual novels can only touch the fringe. And this approach is 
further vitiated by suggesting exercises of varying skill but of constant 
evasiveness on questions of value and imaginative life. 


1 The Teaching of English: issued by the Association of Assistant Masters (C.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 
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That part dealing with older pupils contains the same mixture of ‘sensible 
advice’, lack of urgency and an absence of concern with actual novels. As 
a matter of fact, on actual novels this report is amazingly vague. ‘In all, 
there seem to be little more than some sixteen or twenty accepted classics 
of adult fiction which have been found to be liked by children and read by 
them voluntarily’ (p. 92). 

| find little alarming in that—after all, the number of valuable English 
novels of any kind can hardly be three times that number. And by the way, 
why aren’t we told which the sixteen or twenty are? I think it’s very unkind 
not to share this experience with the young teacher. 

Briefly put, the choice of novels must be dictated by a kind of strategy 
which takes into account one’s pupils’ interests and limitations, the power 
of the content of the novel to illuminate the environment of the child and 
the power to initiate at least the best of them into a literary tradition.’ I 
should have liked for myself reports done on these lines with Hard Times, 
Great Expectations, Moby Dick, Tom Sawyer, Typhoon, to name a few. But 


could one seriously expect it from someone who writes: 


‘A good deal of amusement and valuable suggestion can result if a teacher i ingenu- 
ously confesses that he is a bit out of date on detective novels or “western stories” 
and asks the class to suggest suitable novels for him to read in the garden over the 


; 
week-end. 


We respond in much the same way, when the ballad is introduced as suitable 
because of the ‘feeling for strong situation ...’ for young pupils, and the 
report continues ‘This is the best time for Newbolt’. We get the impression 
that this isn’t directed towards any teaching aim—but that it merely reflects 
an uncertainty, not to say crudity, of standards. Then there’s downright 
banality: “The friendly rivalry of the House system may spur boys to give 
of their best without degenerating into mark ¢g grubbing’. It is a fact that 
children must be approached in a way that they can understand; it is equally 
indisputable that they must be taught by adults. 
The general level of this poetry section is poor. In trying to be fair one 
es the difficulties that have been experienced but also the complete lack 
oft ste, theoretical equipment, objectivity and, above all, conviction needed 
to meet it. In the discussion of actual poems there is an equal confusion of 
standards and method. After identifying himself with Henry V (!) the pupil 
finds ‘it easy to move to strong expression of desire—Sea Fever, Tewkesbury 
Road...” (p. 105). “From poems with a local appeal it is natural to proceed 
to those expressing a part of England that is strange to the boy’. I should 


Perhaps not an excessive claim for the top 5 per cent of Grammar School pupils. 
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like to see this principle demonstrated. The Lady of Shalott may be the 
committee’s idea of ‘manly emotions’ but I have some difficulty in seeing 
how it is a suitable preparation for The Rape of the Lock (p. 105). More 
documentation would only strengthen the case—the whole section is prob- 
ably a very reliable guide as to what is being done by conscientious teachers 
in hundreds of Grammar Schools. It is this representative quality that is 
important. 

On the wider implications of English teaching—apart from some material 
on the press—the report is silent. Wireless, television, films and all those 
other factors in the environment which affect taste and judgment so tre- 
mendously, are ignored. It is several years ago since the Council for Cur- 
riculum Reform in their Report The Content of Education, 1945 suggested 
that the attitude that the English teacher took to the film tested the reality 
of his approach. The negativeness of the report in this respect confirms the 
absence of conviction and reality at the centre and is not wholly unrelated 
to the inadequacy of the literary section either. 

Despite the outstandingly good work that is done in some schools this 
report perhaps suggests that the general level is far from satisfactory. 




















COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 
FOLK-SONGS IN THE ENGLISH ROOM 


THE TURTLE DOVE; LAY THE BENT TO THE BONNY BROOM (H.M.V. 
Bro11o). DIED FOR LOVE; THE QUEEN'S MARIES; QUEEN JANE 
H.M.V. Brorrr). Sung by Isla Cameron (unaccompanied). 

LORD RANDALL; VAN DIEMAN’S LAND (H.M.V. Bro259). EPPIE 
MORRIE; SIR PATRICK SPENS (H.M.V. B1o260). Sung by Ewan 
MacColl (unaccompanied). 

BLACK IS THE COLOUR; BINGO; THE FALSE KNIGHT UPON THE ROAD; 
I WISH I WAS A CHILD AGAIN (H.M.V. B1o325). THE TREES THEY 
DO GROW HIGH; HARES ON THE MOUNTAINS; THE TWO MAGICIANS 
H.M.V. B10326). Sung by John Langstaff with piano accompaniment 
by Gerald Moore, except in The False Knight, (unaccompanied). 

It is the freshness of folk-songs that makes them so valuable in teaching. 

By the time most secondary pupils arrive, at the age of eleven, they have 

already been greatly influenced by the stale and third-rate. Music for many 

s the Light Programme; literature is comics; news is the illustrated papers; 


pictures are the hoardings and crinoline Christmas cards; their idea of good 


looks comes from the films. All too often their intellectual diet has, in effect, 
ranged from wet cabbage to tinned beans. Except that beans are good 
protein. 


It is therefore one of the functions of a school to teach them what real, 
fresh experience is: fresh, spontaneous bodily movement, fresh sense-per- 
ceptions, fresh thinking, fresh feeling; even the taste for fresh foods, except 
where the Authority runs a central kitchen. Folk-song records are an 
invaluable help. Even more than the words, the tunes have this quality of 
supreme freshness, for the tunes are the less liable to corruption. The point, 
however familiar, deserves illustration, though only words can be quoted 
here. Here are three verses from Queen Jane, exquisitely sung by Isla 


1 


Cameron on the second record listed above.—Jane Seymour is dying in 
: i 
labour and King Henry has been sent for: 


He came to her bedside: “How comes this my flower? 
I come to thee direct in less time than an hour.” — 


“King Henry, King Henry I take you to be; 
Pray cut my side open and save my baby.” — 
“Oh no!” cried King Henry, “that can never be; 


If I can lose my pretty flower I can lose my baby.” 
169 
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How different is that “my flower” from the “honey” of the films, though 
that too was a good word in its day. 

Again, the pathos of the convict’s doom is expressed by Ewan MacColl 
with feeling yet with restraint in these verses from the third record: 


You rambling boys of Liverpool, I'd have you to beware: 

When you go a-hunting with your dog, your gun, your snare, 
Watch out for the gamekeeper, keep your dog at your command, 
And think of all the hardships going to Van Dieman’s Land. . . 


The minute that they landed us upon this dreadful shore, 

The planters they inspected us, full twenty score or more. 

They led us round like horses and sold us out of hand, 

And yoked us to the plough me boys to plough Van Dieman’s Land. 


Against these may be set one of the alternatives, a typical dance “lyric’”’: 


There'll be no-one unless that someone is you; 

I intend to be independently blue. 

I want your love, but I don’t want to borrow, 

To have it today, and to give back tomorrow; 

For my love is your love, there’s no love for nobody else! 


It would be incredible if it were not demonstrably true: this sort of thing 
is uttered by grown men, fathers of families, allowed up ladders and in 
charge of motors. And one has to feel grateful that at least there is the 
attempt at song. 

Folk-songs will be studied in one way with the minority who become 
seriously interested and in a different way with pupils-in-general. For the 
latter, what matters above all is to get them thoroughly familiar with many 
of the songs by any available means short of jazzing up the tunes. Reading, 
recitation, singing and accompaniment may all fall far short of perfection 
without killing the songs. Once they are known the songs take on their own 
life; for children have a wonderful knack of going straight to essentials and, 
luckily for us, remaining oblivious of shortcomings. Detailed study is prob- 
ably unwise at this stage, and there must be no trace of cult; but anything 
that encourages interest and holds attention is to the good. Different word- 
ings may be compared. For instance, the words of Ewan MacColl’s Sir 
Patrick Spens may be compared with those in an anthology. Better still, two 
records of the same song may be compared: few pupils will rise to purely 
musical comments, but variations of tune and of wording will be noticed 
and will arouse much interest. With some pupils it may be possible to dis- 
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cuss the importance of variants in the growth of a song, the occurrence of 
standard openings like “As I walked out’, and the occasional absorption of 
material from another song—thus John Langstaff’s version of Black is the 
Colour overlaps with the first two lines of The Trees they do grow High. 

he following are useful comparisons. 

Black is the Colour is sung by Burl Ives to his own guitar accompaniment 
on an American record, and by John Langstaff with piano accompaniment 
in the fifth record under review. John Langstaff has (in my opinion) the 
better version both in words and in tune, but Burl Ives’s record seems the 
more successful, chiefly because he sings as though he couldn’t bear not to. 
There may be more showmanship in his singing, but the platform and its 
accompaniments are not so insistently present. 

The Turtle Dove is sung by Isla Cameron unaccompanied, and in an older 
recording by Clive Carey with anonymous piano accompaniment (Colum- 
bia DB477). Many pupils may prefer Clive Carey’s more robust and some- 
what rough-and-ready version, though Isla Cameron has more respect for 
what she is singing. 

On the same Columbia record Bingo is sung by Clive Carey, and it is also 
sung by John Langstaff on the H.M.V. record listed above. Since both 
singers have a piano accompaniment the records can be the more closely 
compared. 

The Foggy Foggy Dew is sung by Burl Ives and also, in the Benjamin 
Britten arrangement, by Peter Pears (H.M.V. DA1873). This is a particu- 
lar ly interesting comparison. 

Soldier, Soldier, Won't you marry me? is, of course, a separate song from 
Lazy John, but the subjects are very similar. The former is sung by John 
Langstaff with drum and piano accompaniment (H.M.V. Bg9849), and the 
latter by a fourteen-year-old girl, Patricia Preece, with piano accompaniment 
(H.M.V. Bogso). Both of these records were reviewed by James Reeves in 
The Use of English, Volume Il, Number 4. 

Again, Lord Randall and Edward are different but comparable songs. The 
former is sung unaccompanied by Ewan MacColl (see above), and the latter 
by John Langstaff with piano accompaniment on a record (H.M.V. B986o) 
also reviewed by James Reeves. 

Such comparisons are not an end in themselves; the aim at this stage is to 
secure that many folk-songs, the more the better, become a part of the 
equipment that pupils carry around with them wherever they go. They 
will not in themselves oust inferior music, but they will at least provide a 
a touchstone, to quote Matthew Arnold. 





basis for comparison 
To say that a mediocre interpretation may be put to good use is not in the 
least to deny the importance of the quality of interpretation; it is essential 
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for teachers and more advanced pupils to have their ideas on standards. The 
six records listed bring up the two most difficult problems affecting folk-song 
recording: what accompaniment and what kind of voice are best suited: 

Ideally, songs that grew without accompaniment should be sung without 
accompaniment—that is self-evident. It would indeed be strange if a wholly 
extraneous element were an improvement. Isla Cameron and Ewan MacColl 
sing unaccompanied on these records. They have plainly been influenced by 
Gaelic singing. I have had the good luck to hear in the Islands singers ho 
learned their songs before the revival reached them, and I do not know any 
commercial recordings that come so near to them in quality: the singing on 
the records differs chiefly in being—quite unostentatiously—more skilful. 
Both singers, but especially Isla Cameron, sing with great simplicity, rejecting 
any kind of dolling-up (such as concert-tone), varying grace-notes from 
verse to verse according to the lyrical need, and apparently losing themselves 
in the music. Only once Ewan MacColl falls short: in the last verse of Van 
Dieman’s Land he changes to very legato singing in six-eight time, doubtless 
to lift the dream described from the reality; at once all the artlessness is gone. 
It happens that all of Isla Cameron’s songs are sad, and the sadness is made 
almost overwhelming by her expressive singing: some pupils may reject 
them outright. It should be added that teachers would be wise to play the 
records over in private before playing them to a class: if The Foggy Foggy 
Dew is about the limit of classroom decorum, some of these songs step well 
beyond it. 

The advantage of drawing on a genuine tradition, even if it be one alien 
to the English songs, is illustrated by the comparison between these records 
and John Langstaff’s The False Knight upon the Road. This too is unaccom- 
panied, and seems to me the most successful of his songs. He is able to 
emphasise the alternation between the flattened and the ordinary leading- 
note that contributes so much to the fitting uncanniness of the tune, as he 
could not do if backed up by percussive piano chords. But his success is only 
partial. From the first note it is plain that here is a trained singer; the over- 
conscious beauty of tone and the persistent use of vibrato obtrude the singer 
before the song; they insist on a judgment by concert standards, and of these 
the singing falls short. The imperfections of rhythm and intonation that 
would count for nothing in true folk-singing here become conspicuous. 

Olga Coelho solves the tone problem in another way. She is such an 
accomplished singer that she can draw freely on art without hint of artifice. 
Her Parlophone Odeon record R.O.20593 of Spanish, Maori and Brazilian 
songs is in a class of its own. Perhaps she draws on a Spanish tradition. 

This record, like those of Burl Ives, has a guitar accompaniment. if 
accompaniment there has to be—and the modern ear is almost disconcerted 
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by the naked voice—the guitar is, in my opinion, much the best answer. It 
can be played by the singer, so that more spontaneity is possible; it reinforces 
the voice without taking over command; and there is less risk of harmonies 
that will conflict with the modal qualities of the song. Burl Ives makes his 
guitar emphasise his rhythms so that even the child fed on dance-music will 
respond to them. Though he often sings out of tune with his guitar, and 
sometimes lets quavers hobnob with crotchets and even minims, his songs 
(mostly American versions of songs also known over here) seem to be an 
immediate success with children, musical and unmusical alike-—Teachers 
arranging for copies direct from America should be warned that there seem 
to be two qualities of recording. The excellent set through which I first 
heard Burl Ives’s singing was worn smooth by children and thrown away 
before a note had been made of the numbers. The replacement album that 
came recently, Stinson 345—1, 2 and 3, gives the singer very little chance. 
The most that can be said is that it is better than nothing. 

A further solution, and an excellent one, to the problem of tone-quality 
is to have the songs sung by children. The Patricia Preece records, reviewed 
by James Reeves, are sung so well and so artlessly that their very imper- 
fections are a gain. (The same cannot be said for the piano accompaniment). 
The singer’s age gives the records an added interest in the classroom. 

There is a piano accompaniment to John Langstaff’s other songs, the 
arrangements being by Cecil Sharp and Imogen Holst (both well aware of 
the dangers). Gerald Moore’s forte passages between verses sometimes re- 
mind me of a wireless compére compelling applause, but that may even be 
an advantage in the circumstances. A number of the songs reviewed by 
James Reeves alternate between piano accompaniment and no accompani- 
ment, an arrangement that makes them less likely to be thought monotonous. 

Since The Poet’s Tongue was published the words of folk-songs have in- 
creasingly found their way into English lessons. These and other records 
will help to match them with their tunes. Many hundreds of other songs 
are in print, for use if co-operation with the music teacher is easy. Once the 
tunes are known, especially if they have been heard in such singing as Isla 
Cameron’s, the words take on a new vigour from the association. Though 
a passing Inspector may be puzzled to find a Maori song where the time- 
table says English, he will not be hard to convince. Song, poetry and dance 
are intimately connected in their origins and must sometimes—especially in 
the earlier stages—be studied in conjunction. R.O'M. 
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STANDARD AUTHORS 


A CHAUCER SELECTION; ANDREW MARVELL—SELECTED PROSE AND 
POETRY. [Life, Literature and Thought Library, Harrap, 7s. each.] 

COMUS AND SOME SHORTER POEMS OF MILTON. [Harrap’s English 
Classics, 6s. 6d. | 

SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN DONNE, Ed. James Reeves. [Heinemann, 
4S. 6d. | 


It is, perhaps, as well that there should be a wide variety of editions of 


standard authors to suit a variety of teaching methods and purposes. The 
avowed object of the new Harrap series is to provide ‘a series of books 
illustrating the chief developments in English civilization since the Middle 
Ages. Each volume will have a substantial introduction which will relate 
the author to the main currents of life and thought. . . . It is believed that 
the books will be of especial value to students in universities and in the upper 
forms of schools, and that they will also appeal . . . to the general reader’. 
Accordingly the Chaucer volume comprises ninety pages of text with 
extracts from all the longer poems to illustrate the development of Chaucer's 
style; eighty pages of notes and glossary; and fifty pages of introduction, 
giving a brief survey of Chaucer’s times and writings. Such surveys are 
notoriously difficult to manage. To relate briefly a great writer to the life 
and thought of his time is, too often, to overlook his distinctive genius, his 
creativeness and penetration. The poetry tends to be seen not as a synthesis, 
‘the balance and reconcilement of opposite and discordant qualities’, but as 
the mean, the average of his time. It would be unfair to charge this intro- 
duction with these faults. The writer has some shrewd comments to make 
on Chaucer’s poetry, and specifically intends to stimulate wider reading. 
But one Suspects that he also had an eye on the students whose chief aim is 
to convey an air of knowledge. Certainly it is these who will benefit most 
from the accounts of the sources and plots of Chaucer’s stories. The real 
scholar would prefer a more detailed analysis of the poetry, such as that 
given recently in Mr. Speirs’ book. 

The weaknesses of this historical approach are more apparent in the intro- 
duction to the Marvell volume. Here the writer appears more at ease in 
discussing politics or ethics than with poetry. The large selection of Marvell's 
writings—a hundred pages of poetry and forty of prose—make it a useful 
volume to have in a reference library, but the works are too uneven in merit 
to warrant detailed study of the book by a busy sixth-former. 

Harraps have also issued a new edition of Milton’s minor poems, with a 
fifty page preface by Dr. Tillyard. I cannot believe the ingratiating tone 
adopted will really appeal to the beginners in poetry to whom it is addressed, 
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In other respects there is little to choose between this and the existing school 
editions. 

James Reeves’ selection from Donne’s poems is a smaller volume than 
the other three, for his introduction, though pertinent and stimulating, 
occupies only ten pages. Then follows seventy-four pages, giving the bulk 
of Donne’s shorter poems. Finally there are twenty-five pages of notes 
which actually take the form of paraphrases of the poems. These are very 
well done, and certainly help towards an understanding of the poems. 
Whether they will also stimulate a thorough reading I am unable to decide. 

L.E.C.B. 


SECONDARY BOOKS 


WHAT SHALL I READ? by Rosemary Beresford. [Ginn, 4s. 6d., TEACHER’ S 
MANUAL, 6s. od.| 

The aim of What Shall I Read? is to encourage thoughtful prose reading. 
It is a matter of the first importance: though many of the effects of schooling 
fade, the effect of reading habits becomes steadily greater. It is also a difficult 
matter. A pupil may be put off a book by unwanted advice, and some re- 
search tends to show that his reading is, at best, little influenced by what 
goes on in class: 

For he will do 

As he do do 

And there’s no doing anything about it! 


Miss Beresford’s approach to the problem is both tactful and thoughtful. 
The pupil’s book appears at first glance to be mainly an anthology of inter- 
esting passages with the necessary explanations. Only in retrospect, perhaps 
a couple of years later, will the reader see how skilfully he has been led from 
the first excitement of a smuggling incident to a consideration of the question 
of what happens if you model your style on Ruskin’s. The text for this final 
discussion is a well-chosen satirical passage from Howard’s End, available for 
consideration and re-consideration by the pupils. A class reaching this point 
will want to argue; the argument will turn on the nature of style—a fairly 
advanced problem; and yet very few pupils, with the text to examine, will 
get out of their depth or lose interest. Throughout the book discussions 
arise from the passages offered, and each leads on to the next. Children’s 
difficulties, including the initial, muddled fear of books, are treated with 
sympathy and respect: the tone of the book is as good as its substance. 

The Teacher’s Manual is equally tactful. Without attempting to take over 
the reins, it gives detailed suggestions on how the course may be adopted to 
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the needs of pupils of different kinds and of ages from about twelve to six- 
teen. Everything possible is done to make ‘follow-up’ reading easier. The 
book-lists at the end of each chapter in the pupils book are supplemented by 
a 60-page list in the Manual. This latter includes many page-references, 
summaries and descriptions to help the teacher. 

Drama and poetry do not come within the scope of What Shall I Read? 
The format of the book will set up pleasant associations, an important matter 
in a book of this kind. 


NO BOATS ON BANNERMERE, by Geoffrey Trease. [ Heinemann, 4s. 6d.| 
THE INSECT MAN, by Eleanor Doorly. [Heinemann, 4s. 6d.] 

NIGHT CARGOES, by N. Cavanagh. [Longmans Green & Co., 3s. 6d.] 

THE BOY WHO WAS AFRAID, by Armstrong Perry. | Heinemann, 35. 6d.| 
CRANES FLYING souTH, by N. Karazin. [Longmans Green & Co., 3s. 6d.| 
ALL KINDS OF ADVENTURE. [Harrap, 4s. od.| 

THE BREATH OF LIFE, Book 4. [George Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.] 

TALES OF KING ARTHUR, by J. H. Walsh. [Longmans Green & Co., 3s. 6d.| 
The first five of these books must clearly be considered for ‘private reading’, 
and the last three for use in the form-room, as complete stories are never so 
suitable for class use as short essays, stories, or extracts. 

No Boats on Bannermere, which has already achieved a certain fame and 
been serialised on Children’s Hour, is fairly exciting and quite harmless— 
rather deliberately so. Even the villain is a cultural one, selling archaeological 
treasures to American markets. The story is about four children who 
thwart his plans. One of the children is self-consciously artistic, her suita- 
bility to be an actress clinched by quotation, not always accurate, of the 
more obvious Shakespearean lines. The style, while avoiding what is down- 
right bad, is pedestrian. No breath of Americanism intervenes, but the book 
is written in a schoolboy vernacular as devised by an adult. Children’s books 
should enlarge the vocabulary, not limit it. 

The Insect Man is the reprint of a well-known book. The story of Fabre 
and his study of insects is here so wrapped up in whimsicalities and irrele- 
vancies uttered by the children who are visiting Fabre’s haunts, that it loses 
the ring of authenticity. Most children, interested in insects, would be 
irritated by the extraneous matter that tells of Geraldine, ‘of the bluest eyes’, 
and the priggish Penél. 

Night Cargoes is a fairly conventional smuggling story. As an adventure 
it is exciting and credible. The style is unexceptionable and the characters, 
though lacking in depth, are straightforward and unexaggerated. 

The Boy Who Was Afraid, an enjoyable little book, well-produced and 
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strikingly illustrated, describes the adventures of a south sea island boy 
determined to prove his courage. The detail is excellent, and while there 
is no suspense of plot, as really it concerns only one character, there is 
endless suspense born of the struggle of the boy against nature. 

Cranes Flying South is an unusual book and that rare thing—an acceptable 
piece of te from the ‘animal’s’ point of view. There is nothing arch 
or sentimental about this lively and informative recital of the journey of 

anes flying from the marshes of northern Russia to Central Africa. 

Of the books of extracts the first two are similar in scope—the courage 
of man against adversity. The literary value is subsidiary. All Kinds of 
Adventure contains extracts from adventure stories. It is of doubtful use as 

lass reader as each extract is too similar, telling of violence and sudden 
death, and too near akin to modern gangsterdom. The few real life stories 
are more exciting. Compare the stereotyped cloak-and-sword extract from 
Stanley Weyman with Evelyn Cheesman’s vivid description of being lost 
in the mountains of Tahiti. 

The Breath of Life is more stimulating. The stories are much more varied 

and include an adventure in the Alps by F. S. Smythe, a story of Helen 
Keller, of Odette and of a forest fire in Alaska. These should promote class 
discussion and are more complete than the fictional extracts. 

Tales of King Arthur. This version lacks the essential glamour and dignity 

f the Arthurian legends and the variety of the Greek and Norse mythology. 
Malory’s boisterous idiom is diluted so that each tale is just another fight 
between two knights each supported by a lady, the selection of whom has 
been fortuitous to the point of apathy. DOROTHY E. KING. 


FOR BACKWARD READERS 


THE JUNGLE COMPANY, by Gordon Summers; HIGHVELD MYSTERY, 
by Richard Burns; RUSTLERS AT THE BAR-TWO RANCH, by Fay 
King; FEN LAUGHS LAST, by John Hornby. [Blackie, 1s. 2d. each.| 

PUPPET DIARY, by Pantopuck. [Macmillan, 1 s. 8d.] 

BOBBO THE BROWNIE AND MORE ABOUT BOBBO, by Ivy H. Hewett. 
| Pitman, ts. 9d. each.| 

MRS. MOUSE OF WAINSCOT HOUSE, by Ivy H. Hewett. [Pitman, 2s. od.| 


JOHN IN NEW ZEALAND, by Kathleen Bartlett. [Pitman, 2s. 3d.| 


Teachers responsible for groups of backward children or special classes in 
Secondary Modern Schools are often handicapped by a scarcity of supple- 
mentary readers suitable for those of their pupils w ho are making progress 
it reading. The newly-found sense of achievement attained by these children 
must be sustained over this most critical period when progress in reading 
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ability demands a good supply of reading material equal in content to their 
chronological ages. Such material must conform to certain standards if it is 
to be effective and not to destroy in one painful session the measure of self- 
confidence achieved through weeks of skilful teaching. 

The tales must be exciting in action and logical in development; char- 
acterisation needs to be emphatic and the number of characters involved 
needs to be limited. The vocabulary must be carefully controlled with 
sufficient repetition of new words. Each volume must be long enough to 
feel like a book and short enough for the reader to finish the story in a few 
periods. Finally, illustrations need to be clear with a minimum of compli- 
cating background and should occur frequently and regularly throughout 
the length of the book. 

The new Crusader Series of supplementary readers, designed for slow 
readers in the lower forms of the Secondary Modern School, would appear 
on the evidence of four titles to meet most of these requirements. They are 
adventure stories of good length set in places as different as Cumberland, 
Trinidad and North America. With the exception of Fen Laughs Last, which 
is burdened with an excess of adjectives, they are simply and competently 
adequate to their purpose. 

Puppet Diary is a brightly illustrated tale for lower Juniors of good reading 
ability and should prove popular. 

The books in the Pitman series are intended for top Juniors and with the 
exception of John in New Zealand conform to the rather fey convention of 
stories about busy-body Brownies and loquacious Mice. The tale about an 
English boy in New Zealand is refreshingly different and a more adequate 
preparation for advanced reading. B. EVAN OWEN 


PRIMARY BOOKS 


THE HERALD HISTORICAL READERS, Six Books, by Lydia Eliott. 
| Warne, 3s. each.] 
This series will be warmly welcomed by teachers of the upper classes of the 
primary school, and the lower classes of the senior school. Excellently 
planned and attractively produced, each book begins with a concise and 
accurate account of the historical and social backgrounds of the period 
covered by the story. The text is illustrated by a number of excellent line 
drawings by H. M. Brock, and at the end a number of pages are devoted 
to illustrations of transport, costume, buildings, etc., which have been given 
a simplicity of outline that the children will find useful in their illustrative 
work. The stories are about children who lived in the times of William I, 
Edward III, Elizabeth I, Charles II and Anne. Quite rightly, Miss Eliott 
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has told her stories in the modern idiom, and if the phrases used by the 
children in the stories occasionally offend the ear of the purist, at least the 
child of today will not find any strangeness of expression obtruding itself 
between him and the excitement of the story. This series solves the difficulty 
of choice between what the children would like to read and what the history 
teacher thinks they ought to read. There are features in these books that 
will please them both. J. S. NICHOLSON. 


FOR THE LIBRARY 


KING LEAR. The Arden Shakespeare. Edited by Kenneth Muir. | Methuen, 
(8s.] 


In this new volume in the revised Arden Shakespeare, Professor Kenneth 
Muir has edited his text with meticulous care, basing it mainly on the First 
Folio. In an exhaustive introduction he discusses the text, the date of the 
play, sources, and developments in Shakespearean criticism which have 
taken place since the original Arden edition of over fifty years ago. In the 
Appendices he gives the more important sources. The Notes which, like 
those in the earlier edition, are very full, are a masterpiece of wise and 
imaginative interpretation. The accent is markedly on the editing, and 
perhaps it is no accident on the publishers’ part that the editor’s name is as 
large on the title-page as the author’s, and even larger on the binding-case 
and dust-cover! Nevertheless, the book is a fine example of post-war 
British scholarship—even though the price is a sad reflection of post-war 
economic conditions. j.R. 


ENGLISH POETRY: The Main Currents: from Chaucer to the Present, by 
Douglas Bush. [Home Study Books, Methuen, 7s. 6d.] 


‘This little Book’, says the dust-jacket, ‘is not a formal and factual history 
or primer of English poetry; it is a critical sketch, in six broad chapters, 
intended as a refresher for the general reader.’ It is not always easy to make 
out exactly for what kind of ‘general reader’ the book has been designed. 
If, as the blurb assumes, ‘the reader has some familiarity with the chief poets 
and poems’, it would not seem fair to go on to assume, as the author appar- 
ently does, that he will know much, if anything, about such things as the 
conventions of Courtly Love. One might reasonably suggest that the kind 
of reader who has taken the trouble to acquaint himself with the principles 
of the Courtly Code is not likely to be the kind of reader who would have 
recourse to this book. For although Professor Bush has tried hard to avoid 
the facile pigeon-holing and inertia of the familiar ‘potted’ literary history, 
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it can hardly be said that the book, painstaking and decent though it is, 
represents a genuine emancipation from the type. The excuse that springs 
inevitably to mind, restriction of space, will not do in this instance, as the 
author has really attempted too much rather than too little. It is difficult 
to see why a book setting out to trace the ‘main currents’ should devote 
nearly a page and a half to Landor or make mention of writers like Clough 
and Patmore at all. One would have thought that the job—and it would 
be well worth doing on a ‘Home Study’ level—could have been done far 
more efficiently and with far more interest and profit for the reader, by a 
restriction of attention to the really major figures, with a terse linking com- 
mentary suggestively indicating their place in tradition, and critical judge- 
ments backed by apt quotation and analysis. It is surprising, even in so sh 
a book, to find how little the author is prepared to quote and illustrate, and 
how content he seems to be to rely on generalization and the critical judge- 
ment as a fait accompli 

This is not to deny that his critical observations, even when largely un- 
supported, are sometimes felicitous in themselves. He is quite sensible on 
Chaucer, puts the right emphasis on Byron’s satires, and has some sound 
comment on Shelley—though one wonders just how persuasive it would be 
to a reader not predisposed by more objective criticism in favour of the 
views expressed. But the section on contemporary poetry is cautious to the 
point of being helpless, and it is disappointing, in the eighteenth-century 
chapter, to find the old arguments for the essential ‘inferiority’ of satire once 
more pulled out of the bag. If Professor Bush’s coolness towards Donne be 
pardoned as the fruit of not unnatural reaction against uncritical bardolatry, 
his estimate of Spenser—‘we may think the Epithalamion the most be: _— 
and satisfying love-poem in the language’—seems downright extravagan 
Finally, one is not calling for a bag-and- baggage dismissal of Milton w . ‘ 
one ple ads for some recognition of the peculiarly idiosyncratic and limiting 
nature of his genius, rather than the conventional account offered by Pro- 
fessor Bush. ROBIN MAYHEAD 


THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: FACT OR FICTION? by E. M. W. Tillyard. 
| Hogarth Press, 6s. od.] 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION, Vol. V (New 
Series), 1952: collected by Arundell Esdaile. [ John Murray, tos. 6d.| 


Dr. Tillyard’s lectures, here re-printed in book form, set out to supply 
a corrective to the widely accepted view that the English renaissance was 
simply a natural continuation and development of medieval ways of thought 
and expression. Whilst not denying this continuity, his object i in this book 
is to stress differences in the thought and literature of the two periods, and, 
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to do this, he devotes lectures to the lyric, the epic, and literary criticism, 
laying particular emphasis on Sidney as the type of the renaissance man and 
writer. 

The result is somewhat inconclusive, as if the author had found these 
differences easy enough to define by means of statements, but rather more 
difficult to support by literary evidence. The last lecture, on the epic, seems 
to have been dictated more by the need to fill out the course than by any 
conviction of the importance of the subject, and the answer to the question 
in the title amounts to little more than “There was and there wasn’t’. 

The Essays and Studies partake of the usual aimlessness of the products of 
the English Association, and this year’s batch seems singularly lacking in 
interest, the only possible exception being Professor Dobrée’s paper on The 
Tem pest. BC. 


LITERATURE FOR AN AGE OF SCIENCE, by Hyman Levy and Helen 
Spalding. [Methuen, 15s. od.] 


The relationship of literature and science in an age in which a scientific out- 
look prevails deserves inquiry. The authors of this book, however, do not 
ask questions; they propound and prescribe. 
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They describe themselves as “two people whose disciplines lie respectively 
in the fields of science and literature’. Briefly, their thesis is that whereas in 
the past society has pursued its development blindly, awareness of this de- 
velopment being at any time localised, the time has arrived when it should 
become fully conscious of itself and able to direct its history. They require 
writers to integrate themselves ‘more closely with the rational temper of 
this period’; explain what prevents them doing so, and show how it could 
be done. 

As history is for them the class struggle, their conception of a ‘progressive’ 
literature is established in advance, and their valuations of past and living 
writers are strictly conditioned. Thus, of Jane Austen: 

‘The human interest of the characters is no longer relevant to life as it is 
lived; it is in fact less relevant than the human interest of a cruder ephe- 
meral modern novel.’ 

And of Shakespeare’s tragedies: 

‘Shakespeare’s tragedies are entirely concerned with the problems of 
rulers, the interplay of their personal ambitions with historic forces that 
are stronger than themselves.’ 

Admittedly, the authors are not mainly concerned to make specific literary 
judgements. None the less, a disinterested study of one of Jane Austen’s 
novels or Shakespeare’s tragedies would seriously damage their thesis. One 
wonders if they would carry their faith in scientific method so far. _ C.<. 


THE IMPERIAL THEME, by G. Wilson Knight [ Methuen, 21s.] 
SHAKESPEARE, by G. I. Duthie. [Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.] 


About twenty years ago, Mr. G. Wilson Knight published The Whee! of 


Fire, The Imperial Theme and The Shakespearian Tempest in quick succession. 
For a while the second of these books was out of print, but it is now freely 
available again, in the 1951 edition published by Methuen. It is not possible 
to attempt here an evaluation of the book beyond echoing the publisher’s 
words: ‘Mr. Wilson Knight’s contribution to Shakespearian investigation 
must be regarded as one of the most important of our time’. Every teacher 
and critic today has been influenced by Mr. Wilson Knight, whether he 
accepts or rejects the interpretation offered; and I think it will be universally 
agreed that The Imperial Theme is an essential book for VI Form and 
Scholarship work on Shakespeare. The Methuen edition is excellently pro- 
duced and, by present standards, not dear at a guinea. 

Professor Duthie’s is, by comparison, a light-weight book of populariza- 
tion. It will be of use to pupils in the Lower VI who are just beginning to 
think of Shakespeare in terms of more than one or two set plays. It surveys 
the main sources of critical ideas since Bradley was first called into question, 
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and everyone gets a hearing—the minnows along with the Tritons. The 
main purpose of the book is to show how the order-disorder theme (now 
familiar enough, but not to students just beginning) runs through all the 
plays—the comedies, the histories, the tragedies and the last plays—and there 
is an aside on the work of Mr. Wilson Knight, Professor L. C. Knights and 
others. It is here that the most serious limitation of the book becomes most 
plain. There are occasional airy references to Shakespeare’s artistry or the 
aesthetic pleasure he sought to give, but Professor Duthie very rarely pays 
attention to more than the surface, paraphrasable meaning of what Shake- 
speare wrote. The main exceptions occur on pp. 23, 83, 112, 131 and 137; 
on page 83 he goes so far as to say of the lines, 
‘the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind,’ 

that ‘we feel that the words themselves have bite’. This is a very small dis- 
covery, and it is the nearest that Professor Duthie gets to literary criticism. 
The great plays are inseparable from the astonishing power of language 
shown in ‘...each way and move’, or *.. . making the green one red’, or 
‘What’s Hecuba...’ or ‘being barbered ten times o’er’, or ‘unhouselled, 
disappointed, unaneled’, or ‘suffer a sea-change’, or ‘thou’lt come no more. . z 
or ‘like an eagle in a dove-cote . . .”. Most of Professor Duthie’s book might 
have been written by one who knew the plays only in translation. Thus the 
book would not do as the connecting thread in a course of reading, but it 
would be useful enough as one source of background material. 
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BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: VII 
ENGLISH ON THE ANVIL, by J. N. Britton. [| John Murray]. 


That text books on English Grammar and Composition will avoid the un- 
compromising didacticism of thirty years ago is taken for granted now, and 
a friendlier, more tentative approach regarded as natural. Yet there had to 
be pioneer work in beginning and developing a new outlook on English 
teaching, and reform was not completed overnight. Ker’s The English 
Apprentice (1932) seemed a lively book, in spite of its author’s belief in 
parsing. But in 1934, as a teacher of five years’ standing, I was given English 
on the Anvil to use with a junior form, and rejoiced to find it a solid, work- 
able but interesting book that boys took to readily. After being out of print 
for four years, it has now been re-issued, and I think will more than hold 
its own with books published since its first appearance. 

In some remarks on method, Mr. Britton writes that he ‘does not wish 
to urge these principles as being unalterable . . . or indisputable. They are 
offered simply as a clarification of his own thoughts... .’ Freedom from 
dogmatism characterises the whole book; its place is taken by a demand for 
thought from pupils. They are constantly asked to furnish reasons for the 
choice of a word, or to think carefully before doing a particular exercise. 
It is assumed, too, that the teacher will co-operate closely with the author— 
Mr. Britton does not ignore him as some authors do. There is liveliness as 
well, which does not begin and end with devising pleasant games, but is 
pervasive and awakens constructive mental activity. 

Grammatical exercises are carefully graded. With adverbs, for instance, 
there is first drill to develop familiarity with the adverbial form; subse- 
quently, demands are made on memory, imagination and the power to 
discriminate between words of kindred meaning. Yet work is throughout 
well founded on the experience and interests of those who will use the book. 
In composition, the appeal is directly to the child’s imagination. He invents, 
maps, describes, explores and makes up adventures on an island, following 
in the footsteps of Defoe and Stevenson. Thus a satisfying pretext is given 
for all types of elementary work in composition. 

Throughout the book the right note has been struck—neither too popular 
nor too academic. This merit, the underlying assumption of sound literary 
values, and the certainty that beginners can do profitable work with its help 
combine to make its reappearance a welcome event in educational publishing. 

G.H.F. 


Published by Chatto & Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at The 
Blackmore Press, Ltd., Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 
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TEACHERS’ NOTES 


Criticism in Practice, Reading Sheet “B’ 

Extract IV(a) is a model of its kind of writing, and it deserves analysis. Pupils 
might be asked to set down in a shortened form the three statements which con- 
stitute the backbone of the paragraph: “Only those animals which are born helpless 
ever play. These animals imitate in play what will be the serious activities of their 
adult years. Play is a device to prepare and equip such animals for the battle of life.’ 
Then the extract should be worked over, and the usefulness of each sentence for 
purposes of either illustration or transition should be dwelt upon. 

IV(b) is less happy. The meaning is fairly plain, but the loose, popular writing, 
though well-intentioned, stands in the way of complete clarity. The alternatives in 
the first line cannot both be allowed—the writer means “There is nothing special to 
distinguish our sun . . . except one thing’. ‘One day’ and ‘met with an accident’ are 
chatty but not appropriate. The long sentence beginning ‘Stars are scattered’ is an 
awkwardly-placed interpolation. The comparison in the next sentence might easily 
lead to confusion. The expression ‘torn out of it’ is misleading; the writer means 
‘torn away’. For ‘which they have continued to do till this day’ we should read ‘as 
they still do’. 


GRAMMAR 


It is unfortunate that the literary element in education has rarely been con- 
sidered apart from grammatical study. The historical reason is, that when 
the modern Platonic curriculum was being formed Latin and Greek were the 
sole keys which rendered great literature accessible. But there is no necessary 
connection between literature and grammar. The great age of Greek litera- 
ture was already past before the arrival of the grammarians of Alexandria. 
Of all types of men existing today, classical scholars are the most remote 
from the Greeks of the Periclean times. 


A. N. Whitehead in The Aims of Education. 
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English in 
the Primary School 
by John A. Cutforth 


Lge. Cr. 8vo Ts. 6d. 


‘Deals soundly and helpfully with 
the problems that beset the con- 
scientious teacher who has no par- 
ticular flair for English teaching.” 

The Use of English 
‘Could be read with profit by 
teachers of English at all levels in 
all schools.’—The 
and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle. 


Schoolmaster 


‘Pleasantly readable, level-headed, 
and eminently sound, it is the sort 
of book which teachers, students 
and parents alike will read with 


profit..-—Journal of Education 


Poetry For You 
C. Day Lewis 
School edition Limp cloth 3s. 6d. 


‘An introduction to poetry which 
will have an admirable influence 
on the expanding minds of boys 
and girls. It is worth more than 
a great many more ambitious and 
showy works on the subject.” 
Times Educational Supplement. 
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